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4% &y Right f Monovtabl the 


LORD CUTTS, 


Colonel of His Majeſty s Cold-Stream Re 
© giment -# Guards, &c. 


My Lord, 
HE Addreſs of the euseing Papers 
L is ſo very much Due to Your Lord- 
ſhip, that they are but a mere Report of 
whar has paſt upon my Guard to my Com- 
mander, för tliey ae Writ upon Duty, 
when the Mind vas perfectly Diſengag'd 
and at Leiſure in the Silent Watch of the 
Night, to run over the Buſy Dream of the 
Day; and the Vigilance which Obliges us 
to ſuppoſe an Enemy always near us, has 
Avaken'd a Senſe that there is a Reſtlels 
and Subtle one which conſtantly attends 
our Steps, and meditates our Run 
Thoughts of this Nature, a Man may 
ith Freedom Acknowledge to Your Lord- 
| A 2 ſlip, 4.4 


you to late Poſterity, but that you your 


DEDICATION. 
ſlip, who have ever been ſo far from run- 
ning into the Faſhionable Vice of Explod- 
ing Religion, that your Early Valour firſt 
appear d againſt the Profeſsd Enemies of 
Chriſtianity; and Buda had Tranſmitted 


. S. Pom 


— 
— 


ſelf have Obliterated your Part in that Glo- 
rious Scene by the freſher Memory of you, 
at Limerick and Namure. 
| With one honeſt purpoſe of Life, and I 

conſtant Service of one Intereſt, and one 
Cauſe, in what Country have you not I. 
Fought? in what Field have you not Bled? 
bur I know 1 here Offend you, nor will 
you allow Warmth in Commendation to 
be like a Friend; but if, my Lord, to ſpeak 
you Gencrous, . Honeſt and Brave be not fo, 
Ido aſſure you tis the only thing III ever 
do in common vith your Enemies. 

I ſaid your Enemies, but if there are any 22 
ho have Ignorance or Malice enough to * 
be ſuch, their little Hates maſt. be loſt in e 
the Diſtinction the better World allow you, [ 
and that County (whoie Diſcerning is re- 
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fin'd by aLearned and Elegant Univerſity) 
has done you ſo great an Honour, in ma- 
king you Unanimouſly their Repreſenta- 
tive in ballen, that they who. would 
Oppoſe your Reputation, Jo bur confeſs 
they are Unacquainted with what paſſes in 
the "World; and Strangers to the Reſidence 
of Knowledge and Virtue. 

IT vas there you receiv'd thoſe Rudi- 
ments of Honour, which have render'd your / 
Life Conſpicuous c_—_ to make you ap- 
pear a worthy Deſcendant of an Ariel 

and Diflinguit' Family, which has Serv'd 

che Crown in the moſt Eminent Stations, 
o [and been equally Favourites of their Coun- 
ak try; twas there you Receiv'd thoſe Impreſ- 
ſions which Inſpire that true Uſe of you 
Peing, which ſo juſtly divides your Ti 
between Labour and Diverſion, that th&-bne 
does but Recregte for the other, and which 
give a Generous Contempt of both, when 
hey come in Competition with the Service 
u. Pf that Country which you Love, and 
Bhat God whom you Worſhip. 
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DEDICATION. 
| Go on, my Lord, thus to Contemn, and 
chus to Enjoy Life; and if ſome great En- 
gls Day does not call for that Sacrifice, 
which you are always ready to Offer, may 
you in a Mature Age go to Sleep vich your 
Anceſtors, in Expectation not of an Imagi- 
nary Fame, but a Real Immortality. 

As for the Preſent I now make you, i 
you'll Accept it with your uſual Goadnels 


and Affection to me, I ſhall Entertain nc 


further Hopes; for as your Favour is m 


Fortune, ſo your Approbation is my Fame 


( | 1 am, 
MT LORD, 
| Tour Lordſbip s 


a 


Tower-Guard, 
March 23. 1701. 


' Moſt Obedient, moſt Faithful 


e and moſt Humble Servant 
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4 E World is divided between two 0 of People, | 
the Men of Wit and the Men of Buſmeſs, and theſe 


have it wholly in their Power ; but however Mighty 
5 latter 1 — themſelues, they have much the leſs. 
ſhare in — Mankind, and till they can keep 
the others ont of Company as well as Employment, they wil 
ave an almoſt Irreſiſtille Dominion over us: For their Ima- 
ination is ſo very quick and lively, that in all they enjoy or 
poſſeſs, they have a "Reb ſb highly Smperior to- that of flower 
Men; which fine Senſe of things they can communicate to 
others in ſo prevailing a manner, that they give and take 
away what Impreſſions they pleaſe; for while the Man of 
Wit ſpeaks, he beftows upon his Hearers, by an apt Repreſen- 
ration of his Thoughts, all the Happineſs and Pleaſure of be- 
ing ſuch as he is, and quickens our heavier Life into Foys we 
2 never of our ahbe, have taſted, ſo that we are for 
our own ſakes his Slaves and Followers : But indeed they 


generally uſe this charming Force with the utmoſt Tyranny, 


and as tis too much in their Power, miſplace our Love, our 
Hatred, our Deſires and Averſions, on improper Objetts; ſo 
that when we are left to our ſelves, we find Truth A abe, 4 
te un, and they of Faculties above us have wrapt things, in 
their own nature of a dark and horrid Aſpect, in ſo bright 4 
Diſguiſe, that they have ſtamp d a kipd of Praiſe and Gal- 
lantry'on ſome Vices, and half perſuaded us that a Whore 
may be ſtill a Beanty, and an Adulterer no Villain. 
Theſe Illis are ſupported by the Arbitrary Sway of Legiſſa- 
tive Ridicyle, while by, I know not what Pedantry of good 
A 4 Breed- 


| PREEACE 
Breeding, Converſation is confind to Indifferem, Low, or 
perhaps Vitious Subjects; and all that is Serious, Good or Great, 
almoſt Bani ſhed the Morla: For in Imitation of thoſe we have 
mentioned, there daily ariſe ſo many Pretenders to do Miſe 
chief, that what ſeem d at firft but 4 Conſpiracy, is now 4 
general Inſurrection againſt Virtue; and when they who re + 
ally have Wit lead the way it is hardly to be prevented, but 
that they muſt be followed by a Crowd who would be ſuch, 
and make what ſhift they can to appear ſo, by helping one 
Defect with another, and ſupplying want of Wit with want 
of Grace, and want of Reputation with want of Shame. 
Thus are Men hurry'd away in the Proſecution of mean 
aud ſenſual Deſires, and inſtead of Employing their Paſſions 
in the ſervice of Life, they ſpend their Life in the ſervice 
of their Paſſions; yet tho tis a Truth very little receiv'd, 
that Virtue is its own Reward, tis ſurely an undeniable one, 
that Vice is its own Puniſhment; for when we have giv'n 
our Appetites a looſe Rein, we are immediately precipitated 
by em into unbounded and endleſs Wiſhes, while we repine 
at our Fortune, if its Narrowneſs curbs'em, tho the Grati- 
fication of em were a Kindneſs, like the Indulgence of 4 
Man's Thirſt in a Dropſy ;, but this Diſtemper of Mind is 
never to be remedied, till Men will more unreſervedly at- 
tempt the Work, and will reſolve to value themſelves rather 
upon 4 ſtrong Reaſon to allay their Paſſions, than a fine 
Imagination to raiſe em. 2 he 
For if we beſt Fudge of things when we are not actual. 
ly engag d or concern'd in em, every Man's own Experi- 
ence muſt inform him, that both the Pleaſures we follow, 
and the Sorrows we ſun, are in Nature very different from 
what we conceive em, when we obſerve that paſt Enjoyment s 
are Anxious, paſt Sufferings pleaſing in the Reſlection; and 
fince the Memory of the one makes us apprehend our Strength, 
the other our Weakneſs, it is an Argument of a trivial 
Mind to prefer the Satisfattions that lead to Inquietude be» 
fare Pains that lead to Traxquilit 7. But 
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PRE F A CE. 

Bot if that conſiſts (as it certainly does) in the Mind's en- 
joyment of Truth, the moſt vexations Gireumſtance of its. 
Anguiſh, is that of being in Doubt; from which Men will 
find but a very ſbort Relief, if they draw it from the Col 
leftions or Obſervations of ſedentary Men, who have been. 
call'd Wiſe fer propoſing Rules of active Life, which they 
cannot be ſuppoſed to underſtand : For between the Arro- 
gant and Fanatich, Indolence of ſome, aud the falſe and. 


pleaſurable Felicity of others (which are equally Chimera's) 


a Man is ſo utterly divided, that the Happineſs of Philoſo- 
phers appears as Fantaſtick as the Miſery of Lavers, | 

We ſhall not, tis hop d, be underſtood by ſaying this, 10 
Imagine that there is a ſufficient Force in the ſbort follow= 
ing Eſſay, to ſtem the Univerſal and Deſtructive Torrent. 
of Error and Pleaſure; it is ſufficient if we can ſtand with+ 


out being carry d away with it, and we ſhall very willing - 


ly reſign the Glory of an Oppoſition, if we can enjoy the 
Safety of a Defence; and as it was at firſt attempted to diſe 
engage my own Mind from deceiving Appearances, ſo it 
can be publiſh'd for no other end, but to ſet others a thinks 
ing with the ſame Inclination: Which whoever will pleaſe 
to do, will make a much better Argument for his own pri- 
vate Uſe, than any body elſe can for Him: For ill Habits 
of the Mind, no more than thoſe of the Body, are to becur'd 
by the Patient's Approbation of the Medicine, except He'll 
reſolve to take it; and if my Fellow-Soldters (to whoſe 
Service more eſpecially I would direct any Thoughts I were 
capable of ) would form ro themſelves, (if any do not } 4 
conſtant Reaſon of their Actions, they would find themſelves 
better prepar . for all the Viciſſuudes they are to meet with, 
when inſtead of the Changeable Heat of mere Courage and 
Blood, they atted upon the firm Motives of Duty, Valour, 
and Conſtancy of Soul. | | 
For (however they are diſceſteem d by ſome Unthinking, 
not to ſay, Vrgrateful Men) to Profeſs Arms, is to Pro- 
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PRE F A CE. 
feſi being riady to Die for athers; nor 5s it an Ordinary 
Struggle benyeon Reaſon, Senſe, and Paſſon, that can raiſe 
Men to 4 calm and ready Negligence of Life, and. an- 
mate em to Aſſault without Fear, Purſue without Creelty, 
and Stab without Hatred. % kes 

But Virtuons Principles maſt infallibiy be not only better 
than any other We can Embrace, to Warm us to great At- 
rempts, but alſo to wake Our Days in their Ordinary Paſe 
ſage ſlide away Agreeably : For as nothing is more daring 
than Truth, ſo there is nothing more Chearful than 1nuo- 
cence; and indeed I need not have been beholden to the Ex · 
porience of @ various Life to have been conuinc d, that true 
Happineſs is not to be found but where 1 at preſeut place 
it; For I was long ago inform'd where only it 2as to be 
had, by the Reverend Dr Ellis, my ever Honour d Tutor; 
which Great Obligation I could not but Mention, tho my 
Gratitude to Him is perhaps au Accuſation of my ſelf, who 
ſhall appear to have ſo little Profited by the Inſtitution of ſo 
Solid and Excellput a Writer, tho he is aboue the Tempta- 
tion of ( what is always in bis Power ) being Famous. 
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The Chriſtian Hero : 


O * 
No Principles but thoſe of 


RELIGION 


SUFFICIENT 


To make a Great Man 


1z is certainly the moſt uſeful Tatka we 


can poſſibly Undertake, to reſcue our 
Minds from the Prejudice with which 
a falſe and finreaſonable Fondneſs of 
our ſelves has enſlaved us. But the Exa- 
mination of our own Boſoms is ſo ungrate- 
ful an Exerciſe, that we are forc'd upon a 
Thouſand little Arts, to lull our Selves in- 
to an imperfect Tranquility, which = 
might obtain ſincere and uninterrupted, if 
we had Courage enough to look at the ghaſt- 
ly Part of our 1 — 2 But we "Flr 
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We Chriſtian Hero. | 
Flatterers to our ſelves, and Hypocrites the 


wrong way, by chuſing, inſtead of the ſolid 
Satisfaction of Innocence and Truth, the re- 


turning Pangs of Conſcience, and work- 
ing out our Damnation as we are taught to 
do our Happineſs with Fear and Trem- 
ee eee 

But this Misfortune we owe, as we do 
moſt others, to an unjuſt Education, by 
which we are inſpir'd with an Ambition of 
acquiring ſuch Modes and Accompliſhments, 


as rather enable us to give Pleaſure and En- 


tertainment to others, than Satisfaction and 


Quiet to our ſelves: So Phantaſtical are we 


as to dreſs for a Ball when we are to ſet out 


+ =» & # 


accountable Road of Life, when we know 


not how long or how ſhort it will prove, 
or what Accidents we ſhall meet in our Paſ- 
ſage? Can we take any thing with us that 


can make us cifearful, ready and prepar'd for 


all Occafions, and can ſupport us againſt all 
Encounters? Yes, we may (if we would 
receive it) a Confidence in God. Yet, leſt 
this be impos d upon Men by a blind force 
of Cuſtom, or the Artifice of ſuch Perſons 
whoſe Intereſt perhaps it may be to obtrude 
upon our Mirth, and our Gaiety, and give us 
a melancholy Proſpect (as ſome Men would 

| | Sy perſuade 
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The Chriflian Hero. 


perſuade us) to maintain themſelves in the 


Luxury they deny us; let us not be frighted 
from the liberal uſe of our Senſes, or meanly 
reſign our preſent Opinions, till we are con- 
vinc'd from our own Reflection alſo, that 


there is 2 in that Opinion which can 
ent in Joy, leſs depreſs'd in 


make us leſs inſo 
Adverſityy than the Methods we are already 
engag d in. And indeed the chief Cauſe of Ir- 
reſolution in either State, muſt proceed from 
the want of an adæquate Motive to our Acti- 
ons, that can render Men Dauntleſs and In- 
vincible both to Pleaſure and Pain. 
It were not then, methinks, an uſeleſs En- 
quiry to ſearch into the Reaſon that we are ſo 
willing to arm our ſelves againſt the Aſſaults 
of Delight and Sorrow, rather with the Di- 
Rates of - Morality than thoſe of Religion 
and how it has obtain d, that when we ſay a 
thing was done like an old Roman, we have 
a generous and ſublime Idea, that warms 
and. kindles in 'us, together with a certain 
Self- diſdain, a deſire of Imitation; when, on 
the other ſide, to ſay, twas like a Primitive 
Chriſtian, chills Ambition, and ſeldom riſes 
to more than the cold approbation of a Duty 
that perhaps a Man wiſhes he were not ob- 
lig'd to. Or, ina word, why is it that the 
Heathen ſtruts, and the Chriſtian. ſneaks in 
our Imagination: If it be as Machiavil ſays, 
that Religion throws our Minds below 
OO ERC e ee eee 2 
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TJ) Chviffian Herv. 
noble and hazardous Purſuits, then its Fol- 
hbwers are Slaves and Cowards; but if it 
gives a more hardy and aſpiring Genius 
than the World before knew, then He, and 


All our fine Obſervers, who have been pleas d 
to give us only Heathen Portraitures, to ſay 


no worſe, have robb'd their Pens of Chara- 
Rers the moſt truly Gallant and Heroick that 
ever appear de to Mankind. ; 
About the time the World receiv'd the 
beſt News it ever heard, The Men whoſe 


Actions and Fortunes are moſt pompouſly 


array'd in Story, had juſt acted or were then 
performing their Parts, as if it had been 


theDefipn of Providence to prepoſſeſs at that 


time, after a more ſingular manner than or- 
dinary, the Minds of Men, wirh the Trap- 
pings and Furniture of Glory and Riches, 
to Heighten the Virtue and Magnanimity of 
thoſe whb were to oppoſe em all, by paſ- 
fing through Wants, Miſeries and Diſgraces; 
and indeed the ſhining Actions of theſe il- 
Ivſtrious Men do yet glare ſo much in our 
Faces, that we loſe our Way by following a 


falſe Fire, which well conſider'd is but a 


detufive Vapour of the Earth, when we 
might enjoy the leading conſtant Light of 
. | 

To make therefore a juſt Judgment in our 
Conduct, let us conſider two or three of the 
moſt eminent Heathen, and obſerve 8 
| they, 


R 
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The Chriſtian Hero. 


they, or we, are better appointed for the 
hard and weary March of human Life; for 
which Examination we will not look into 
the Cloſets of Men of Reflection and Retire- 
ment, but into the Practice and Reſolution 
of thoſe of Action and Enterprize. I here 
were never Perſons more confpicuouſly of 
this latter ſort, than thoſe concern'd in the 
Fortunes and Death of Cæ ſar; and ſince the 
Pulſe of Man then beat at the higheſt, we 


will think it ſufficient to our Purpoſe care- 


fully to review Him, and Them, as they 
March by us, and it we can fee any appa- 
rent Defect in their Armour, find out ſome 
way to mend it in our own, But it will 
require all our Patience, by taking noticeof 
the minuteſt Things, to come at (what is 


abſolutely neceſlary to us) the Receſſes of 


their Hearts, and Folds of their Tempers, 
Salluſ has tranſmitted to us two very 
great, but very different Perſonages, Cæſar 
and Cato, and plac'd them together in the 
moſt judicious Manner for appear ing to ad- 
vantage, by the alternate Light and Shade 
of each gther: Cæſars Bounty, Magnifi- 
cence, Popular and Sumptuous Entertain- 
ments ſtole an univerſal Affection; Co's 
Parſimony, Integrity, Auſtere and Rigid 
Behaviour - commanded as univerfal Reve- 
rence-: None could do an ungentile thing 
before Cæſar, none a loole one — : 
rt ; 0 


The Chriſtian Hero. | 

To one *twas Recommendation enough to be 
Miſerable, to the other to be Good : To 
Ceſar all Faults were pardonable, to Cato 
none: One gave, oblig'd, pity'd and ſuc- 
covr'd indifferently ; t'other blam'd, op- 
pos'd, and condemn'd impartially: Ceſar 
was the Refuge of the Unhappy, Cato the 
Bane of the Wicked : Cato had rather be, 
than ſeem Good; Cæſar was careleſs of ei- 
ther, but as it ſerv'd his Intereſts : Catos 
Sword was the Sword of Juſtice, Cæſars 
that of Ambition: Ceſar had an excellent 
common Senſe and right Judgment of Oc- 
caſion, Time and Place; the other blunt 
Man underſtood not Application, knew how 
to be in the Right, but was generally ſo, 
out of Seaſon :. Ceſar's Manner made even 
his Vice charming, Cato's even his Virtue 
diſagreeable : Ceſar infinuated Ill, Cato in- 
truded Good: Cæſar in his Sayings, his 
Actions and his Writings was the firſt and 
happieſt of all Men: In his Diſcourſe he 
had a conſtant Wit and right Reaſon; in 
His Actions, Gallantry and Succeſs .z in his 
Writings, every thing that any Author can 
pretend to, and one which perhaps no Man 
elſe ever had; he mentions himſelf with a 
good Grace. Thus it was very natural for 
C ſar, adorn'd with every Art, Maſter of 
every neceſſary Quality, either for Uſe or 
Ornament, with a ſteady and well-plac'd 
| Induſtry 
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Induſtry to out- run Cato, and all like him, 
who had none and defir'd none, but (an ever 
weak Party) the Good for his Friends. 
Now this ſort of Men were Cæſar and 
Cato, and by theſe Arts they arrivd at that 
height, which has left one's Name prover- 
bial for a Noble and Princely Nature, 
t'other's for an Unmov'd and Inexorable 
Honeſty : Yet, without following em thro 
all the handſome Incidents and Paſſages of 
Life, we may know em well enough in 
Miniature, by beholding *em only in their 
manner of Dying : For in thoſe laſt Mi- 
nutes, the Soul and Body both collect all 
their Force, cither bravely to oppoſe the 
Enemy, or gracefully receive the Conqueror, 
ath. 

Czeſar, by à long Trad of Succeſſes, was 
now become apparent Maſter of his Coun- 
try, but with a Security, that's natural to 
gallant Men, Heroically forgave the moſt 
inveterate of his Oppoſers : Now was He 
followed with Applauſe, Renown, and Ac- 
clamation : His Valour had ſubdued the Bo- 
dies, his Clemency the Minds of his Ene- 


mies: And how bleſsd muſt the Earth be 


under his Command, who ſeems to court 
Dominion for no other end, but to indulge 
an inſatiable Mind in the glorious Pleaſures 
of beſtowing and forgiving ? This was the 
Figure Ceſ#r-bore in 8 World's Oele 

. ut 
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Profeſſion, and proſtituted Honour. But 


The Chriſtian Hero. 


but not in Cato's. He was there a Tyrant 
in ſpite of the Gloſs of Succeſs and of For- 
tune, which could not create A nces 
bright enough to dazzle his Eyes from ſee- 
ing the Traitor in the Conqueror: He knew 
to give a Man his own as a Bounty was but 
a more impudent Robbery, and a Wrong im- 
prov'd by the Slavery of an Obligation : He 
Jutly and generouſly diſdain'd that his Fel- 
low. Citizen fhou'd pretend to be his Lord; 
to his honeſt Mind a Pardon was but a more 
arrogant Inſult, nor could he bear the Ap- 


prehenſion of ſeeing his Equal inflict upon 


him a tyrannical Forgiveneſs What then 


muſt this unhappy good Man do? Whither 


ſhall oppreſs d Virtue fly from Slavery? From 
d/avery ? No. He is ſtill Free Lord of Him- 
ſelf, and Maſter of his Paſſions; Ceſar is the 
Captive, He is Shackl'd, He is Chain d, and 
the numerous Troops which he boaſts the 
Companions of his Triumphs, and his Glo- 
ries, are but ſo many Witneſſes of his Shame 
and Confuſion, to whom he has by an open 
Uſurpat ion manifeſted his broken Faith, falſe 


how far this Impreſſion of intrinſick Glory 


and Happineſs in fincere, tho diſtreſsd Vir- 


tue, and the ſenſe of a wicked Man's abject, 
tho proſperous Condition (which Cato's Phi- 
loſophy gave Him) did avail in his afflicted 
Hours the Reſolution he is going to take will 
demonſtrate. He 
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He had now at Utica freſh and ſhocking 
Intelligence of the gathering Adherents to 
his —— and could read, in his own 
the mere Followers of Fortune 
in ary enance, but obſerv'd it with a 
negligent and undaunted Air, concern d on- 
Iy for the Fate of others, whoſe weak Pity 
of themſelves made em the Objects of his 
Compaſſion alſo. It was viſible by a thou- 
ſand little officious things he did, he was 
refolv'dto leave this bad World: For he ſpent 
the Day, which he deſign d ſhould be his laſt, 
in a certain Vanity of Goodneſs: He Con- 
ſulted, Perſuaded, and Diſpatchd all he 
thought neceſſary for the Safety of thoſe that 
were about him; which Services they receiv'd 
from him, whole Intent they ſaw, with Tears, 
and Shame, and Admiration. 

He continued the whole Evening this af. 
fected Enjoyment of his Friends Anxiety for 
him, which he rais d by ſet Diſcourſes, and 
abated, or rather confirm d by a ſtudied In- 
difference, he went to Bed, where he 
read Plato's Immortality, and Gueſſes at a 
future Life: At laſt he enquir'd for his 
Sword, on purpoſe miſ-laid by hisSon; they 
did not immediately bring it, which he 
ſeem'd to take no notice of, but again fell to 
his Book: After his Second Lecture, he a- 
gain wanted his Sword: Their Heſitation 
in ktting him have it, threw him into an 
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unſeemly Rage, and Expoſtulation with his 
Friends, whoſe obliging Sorrow with-held 
it : What has he done, what has he com- 
mitted, to be betray'd into the Hands of his 
Enemy? Had Cato's Wiſdom ſo far left him, 
that he muſt be diſarm'd, like a Slave and a 
Madman? What had his Son ſeen ſo in- 
diſcreet in his Father, that he was not to 
be truſted with himſelf? To all this cruel 
and intemperate Queſtion, he was anſwer d 
with the humbleſt Behaviour, tendereſt Be- 
ſeeching, and deepeſt Eſteem; They im- 

plor'd his Stay amongſt em as their Genius, 

their Guardian, and Benefactor; Among the 

reſt, a fond Slave was putting in his Reſi- 
ſtance, and his Affliction, for which hedath'd 

the poor Fellow's Teeth out with his Fiſt, 

and forc'd out of the Room: his, lamenting 
Friends, with Noiſe, and Taunt, and Tu— 
mult; a little while after had his Hand with 
which he ſtruck his Servant dreſs'd, lay 

down, and was heard to Snore; but ſure we 

may charitably enough believe, from all this 
unquiet Carriage, that the Sleep was diſ- 
ſembled, from which as ſoon as he awak d, 

he Stabb'd himſelf, and fell on the Floor; 

His Fall alarm'd his wretched Dependants, 
whoſe help he reſiſted by tearing open his 

own Bowels, and ruſhing out of Lite with 

Fury, Rage, and Indignation. 
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This was the applauded Exit of that No- 
ble Roman, who is ſaid with a ſuperior: 
and invincible Conſtancy to have eluded 
the Partiality of Fortune, and eſcap'd the 
Incurſion upon the Liberty of his Country: 
It ſeems then, had he liv d, his own had been 
loſt, and his calling himſelf ſtill Free, and 
Cæ ſar the Uſurper, a Bond-man and Slave, 
were but mere Words; for his Opinion of 
things was in reality Stunn'd by Succeſs, 
and he dy'd Diſappointed of the Imaginary 
Self-Exiſtence his own Set of Thoughts 
had promis'd him, by an Action below the 


Precepts of his Philoſophy, and the Con- 


ſtancy of his Life. 

Thus did Cato leave the World, for which 
indeed he was very unfit, 1n the Hands of 
the moſt Skilful Man in it, who at his en- 
trance on its Empire excell'd his paſt Glort- 
ous Life, by uſing with ſo much Temper 
and Moderation what he had purchas'd with 
ſo much Bloodſhed and Violence: But we 
muſt leave, at preſent, this buſie and Inceſſant 
Mind to the Meditation of Levelling 1nac- 
ceſſible Mountains, Checking the Courſe of 
the Ocean, and correcting the Periods of 
Tire: We muſt leave him employ'd in Mo- 


deling the Univerſe (now his own) in the 


{ſecure Enjoyment of a Life hitherto led in 
IIluſtrious Hazards, and now every way 
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to the Treachery of his Friends. 

Among the many Pretenders to that Cha- 
rater was Caſſius, an able and experience d 
Soldier, bound to him by no leſs an Obliga- 
tion, than the giving him Life and Quarter 
in Battel; He was of a Dark, Sullen and In- 
volv' Spirit, quick to receive, but flow 
to diſcover a Diſtaſte; His Anger never flew 
into his Face, but deſcended to his Heart, 
which rankled, and prey'd upon it ſelf, and 
could not admit of Compoſure, either from 


Religion or Philoſophy ; but being a perfect 


Epicurean, and fancy ing there were none, 
or if any, only Lazy and Supine Deities, 
muſt neceſſarily Terminate his Hopes and 


Fears in himſelf, and from his own Arm 


expect all the Good and Evil of which his 
Life was capable: This Man, in his Tem- 
per uneaſie, and piqu'd by a certain Parti- 
ality of Cæſars to his Diſadvantage, could 
not ſatisfie a Sedate Bloody Humour by 
any leſs Reparation than his Ruin; and 
having a revengeful Biaſs of Mind, a ſhort 


Memory of Kindneſſes, and an indelible Re- 


ſentment of Wrongs, reſolv'd to cancel an 
odious Benefit, by a pleaſing Injury : To 
this Determination he was prompted by the 
worlt only Good Quality a Man can have, 
an undaunted Courage, which fermented in 
Him a reſtleſs and Gzawing Meditation of 


his 
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The Chriſtian Hero. 
his Enemy's, that is, his Benefattor's Death , 
A Thought befitting the Greatnels of his 
Ambition, and the Largeneſs of his perni- 
cious Capacity; His Capacity which con- 
ſiſted ina skilful Diſſimulation of his Faults; 
for being full of thoſe Vices which nearly 
approach, and eaſily aſſume the Reſemblance 
of Virtue, and ſeldom throw a Man into 
viſible and obvious Follies, he ſo well ac- 
commodated his ill Qualities to the good 
ones of thoſe with whom he Convers'd, 
that he was very well with the beſt Men 
by a Similitude of their Manners; His Ava- 
rice obtain'd the Frugal ; his Spleen, and Dif- 
reliſh of Joy, the Sober and Abſtinent; His 
Envy, and Hatred of Superiors, the Aſſet- 
ters of Publick Liberty: This conſiderable 
Wretch skilfully warm'd and urg'd ſome 
of his own Temper, whom he knew ready 
for any great Miſchief, to pull down the 
Overgrown Cæſar, and enſnar'd others by 
the ſpecious Pretence of a ſincere Love to 
his Country, to meet all Hazards for her 
Recovery; Theſe illuſtrious Ruffians, who 
were indeed Men of the moſt Weight, and 
the boldeſt Spirits of the Roman Em- 
pire, defign'd to diſpatch him in the Eye 
of all the World, in open Senate; but nei- 
ther their Quality or Accompliſhments were 
great enough to ſupport em in ſo Nefari- 
ous an Attempt, without there could be an 
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Expedient thought of, to give it a more 
ſacred Eſteem, than any of their Characters 
could inſpire : ? I'was therefore neceſſary to 
make Marcus Brutus of the Conſpiracy. 

This Gentleman poſſeſs'd the very Boſom 
of Cæſar, who having had a Notorious In- 
trigue with his Mother, was believ'd to have 
thought him his Son; but whether that, or 
an Admiration of his Virtue, was the cauſe 
of his Fondneſs, He had ſo tender a regard 
for him, that at the Battel of Phar/ala he 
gave it in Orders to the whole Army, if he 
would not take Quarter to let him eſcape : 

He was, like Ceſar, addicted to Letters and 
Arms, and tho not equal to him in his Ca- 
pacity for either, above him in the uſe of 
both. He never drew his Sword but with 
a deſign to ſerve his Country, nor ever Read 
with any other purpoſe but to ſubdue his 
Paſſions, ſo that he had from Books rather 
an habit of Life than a faculty of Speech; 
in his Thoughts as well as Actions he was 
a ſtri& Follower of Honeſty and Juſtice; all 
he ſaid, as well as all he did, ſeem'd to flow 
from a publick andunbiaſs'd Spirit : He had 
no occaſion for the Powers of Eloquence to 
be able to perſuade, for all Men knew *twas 
their Intereſt to be of his Mind; and he had 
before he ſpoke that firſt Point, the good 
w1ll of his Audience, for every Man's Love 
of himſelf made him a Lover of Brutus. or 
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had this Eminence without the leaſt taint 
of Vanity, and a great Fame ſeem d not ſo 
much the Purſuit, as the Conſequence of his 
Actions: Thus ſhould he do a thing which 
might be liable to Exception, Men would 


be more apt to ſuſpect their own Judgment 


than his Integrity, and believe whatever was 
the Cauſe of the Action, it muſt be a good 
one ſince it mov d him : And thoꝰ a perfect 
Love of Mankind was the Spring of all he 
ated, that Human Temper never threw 
him into Facility, but ſince he knew an 
ungrounded Compaſſion to one Man might 
be a Cruelty to another, mere Diſtreſſes 
without Juſtice to plead for em could ne- 
ver prevail upon him, but, all Gentle as he 
was, he was impregnable to the moſt re- 
peated Importunity, even that of his own 


good Nature. 


Such was the Renown'd Brutus, and one 
would think a Man who had no ill Ambiti- 
on to ſatisfie, no looſe Paſſions to indulge, 


but whoſe Life was a Regular, Eaſie, and 
Sedate Motion, ſhould be in little Tempta- 


tion of falling into a Plot; but ill Men, 
where they cannot meet a convenient Vice, 
can make uſe of a Virtue to a bale purpoſe. 


He was Lineally Deſcended from the fa- 


mous Brutus, that extinguiſh'd the Tar- 
quins, whoſe Debauches and Cruelties made 
a Regal Name in Rome as juſtly ons 

that 
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that of the Bruti venerable for the Extir- 
pation of it; and Ceſar had very lately, in 
the midſt of an abſolute and unlimited Pow- 
er, betray d a Fantaſtick Ambition of being 
call'd King, which render'd him Obnoxious 
to the Malice of the Conſpirators and the 
Virtue of Brutus. This was the Place where 
the Magnanimity of that Patriot ſeem d moſt 
acceſſible, for twas obvious, that He who 
wanted nothing elſe to ſpur him to Glori- 
ous Attempts, muſt be alſo Animated by the 
Memory of IIluſtrious Anceſtors, and not 
like narrow and degenerate Spirits, be ſatiſ- 
fied with the Fantask of Honour deriv'd 
from others, from whom, without a Simili- 
tude of Virtue, tis an unhappy diſtinction 
to deſcend. 
Yet however hopeful this Handle appear'd, 
they could not ſo abruptly attempt upon his 
_ awful Character, as immediately to propoſe 
the Murder to him, without * diane 
Preparation of Mind to receive it. There 
were therefore theſe Words frequently dropt 
in his way, from unknown Hands ; Th 
art no longer Brutus; Thou art afleer) 
Brutus; and the like; by which Artifice he 
grew very Thoughtful and buſie with him- 


| ſelf, about the purpoſe of theſe Advertiſe- 
| ments; One of ſuch Moments Caſſius took 
# hold of, and opened to him the great De- 
'þ fizn for the Liberty of his Country from 
0 Cæſar's 
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Cæſar's Uſurpation: There needed no more 
to make him do a thing, but his Belief that 
twas Juſt; He ſoon conſented that Cæſar de- 
ſerv'd to Die, and fince he did, to Die by 
his Hand: Gaining this Perſonage, made a 
ripe for Execution, and Caſſius poſſeſs'd a 
full Satisfaction, in that he had engag'd a 
Man in the Attempt, who in the Eyes of 
the People, inſtead of being ſully'd by it, 
would ſtamp a Juſtice and Authority upon 
the Action; whoſe confirmd Reputation 
was ſufficient to expiate a Murder, and 
conſecrate an Aſſaſſination. WO 

Yet tho his Juſtice made him readily - 
conſent to Ceſar's Death, his Gratitude up- 
on Reflection ſhook his Reſolution to Act in 
itz all which Confli& with himſelf we can- 
not view without the Incident of Porcias 
Story. 


This Lady obſerv'd her Husband fall on 


a ſudden from an eaſie, placid and fond, in- 
to a troubled, ſhort and diſtracted Behavi- 
our ; ſhe ſaw his Mind too much employ'd 
for the conjugal Endearments, and kind 
Tenderneſſes, in which ſhe was uſually hap- 
y, yet upon this Obſervation grew neither 
ealous or Sullen, but mourp'd his Silence 
of his Affliction to her with as deep a Si- 
lence: This Lady, I lay, this noble Ro- 
man Wife turn'd all her Suſpicion upon her 
ſelf, and modeſtly believ d 'twas her Incapa- 
| city 
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city for bearing ſo great a Secret, as tha 
which diſcompos'd the ſtedfaſt Brutus, made 
him conceal from her an Affliction, which 
ſhe thought ſhe had a Title to participate; 
and therefore reſolv'd to know of her ſelf, 
whether his Secrecy was a Wrong to her be- 
fore ſhe would think it ſo; to make this Ex- 
periment, ſhe gave her ſelf a deep Stab in 
the Thigh, and thought if ſhe could bear 
that Torture, ſhe could alſo that of a Se 
cret; the Anguiſh and Concealment of h 
Wound threw her into a Fever, in that 
condition ſhe thus ſpoke to her Husband. 
vid, tc I, Brutus, being the Daughter of Cato, 


. Duo e was given to you in Marriage, not like a 


Tranſtation . 
Li ce Concubine, to partake only of the com- 


of Brutus. c mon Civilities of Bed and Board, but to 
« bear a Part in all your good and all your 
«* evil Fortunes; and for my part, when J 
“look on you, I find no Reaſon to repent 
&« this Match; But from Me, what Evi- 
ce dence of ny Love, what Satisfaction can 
you receives if I may not ſhare with you 
“in your moſt hidden Griefs, nor be ad- 
© mitted to any of your Counſels, that re- 
& quire Secrecy and Truſt; I know very 
© well, that Women ſeem to be of too weak 
« 2 Nature tò be truſted with Secrets, but 
&« certainly, Brutus, a Virtuous Birth and 
« Education, and a Converſation with the 
« Good and Honouradle, are of ſom: force 
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cc tothe forming our Manners and ſtrength- 
& ning our Natural Weakneſs; and I can 
tc boaſt that Lam the Daughter of Cato, and 
& the Wife of Brutus. In which two great 
c Titles, tho' before I put too little Confi- 
« dence, yet now I have try d my ſelf, I 
& find that even againſt Grief and Pain I 
cc am Invincible. $0 
She then told him what ſhe. had done, but 
it is not eaſie to repreſent the kind Admi- 


ration ſuch a Diſcourſe muſt give a Huſ- 


bahd, and the ſweet Tranſport that was 
drawn from their mutual Affliction, is too 
delicate a touch of Mind to be underſtood 
but by a Brutus and a Porcia. Let tho 
he was not too Wiſe to be tender to his 
Wife, when he had unboſom'd himſelf, in 
ſpite of this laſt Action, and a thouſand 
nameleſs things, that occur'd to his Memory 
to ſoften him, he left his Illuſtrious Heroin 
in her Pains and her Sorrows, to purſue his 
publick Reſolutions. But®he 1s gone, and 
ſhe can burſt into thoſe Tears which the 
Awe of his Virtue had made her ſmother; 
for how alas ſhall the Heart of Woman re- 
ceive ſo harſh a Virtue, as to gratifie her 
Husband's Will, by conſenting to his Ruin? 
How ſhall ſhe ſtruggle with her own Weak- 
neſs and his Honour? But while the lay in 
his Boſom ſhe learn d all the Gallantry of 
it, and when ſhe ponders his Immortal Fame, 
i his 
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his Generous Juſtice, and Roman Reſoluti- 
on, her Mind enlarges into a Greatneſs, 
which ſurmounts her Sex, and her Affecti- 
on: When ſhe views him in the conſpicu- 
N ous part of Life, ſhe can bear, nay Triumph 
; In his Loſs; but when ſhe reflects and re- 
| members their Tenderer Hours, thus would 

he Look, thus would he Talk, ſuch was his 
Geſture, Mein, the Mirth, the Gaiety of 
the Man ſhe Lov'd (which Inftances are 
more intimate Objects of Affection, than 
Mens greater Qualities) then ſhe is all Wo- 
man, ſhe reſigns the great but laments the 
ag agreeable Man ; Can then my Brutus leave 
me? Can he leave theſe longing Arms for 
Fame? She has no juſt Notion of any high- 
er Being to ſupport. her wretched Conditi- 
on, but however her Female Infirmity made 
her languith, the has ſtill Conftancy enough 
to keep a Secret that concerns her Husband's 
Reputation, tho* ſhe melts away in Tears, 
and pines into Death in Contemplation of 
her Sufferings. | 
Such muſt have been the Soliloquy of this 
| Memorable Wife, who has left behind her 
| an everlaſting Argument, how far a Gene- 
rous Treatment can make that tender Sex 
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go even beyond the Reſolution of Man, - 
| when we allow that they are by Nature * 
| form'd to Pity, Love and Fear, and we with * 


an Impulſe to Ambition, Danger and Ad- 
venture. The 
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The World bore a Gloom and heavy Pre- 
ſage of Cæſars approaching Fate. *Tis ſaid 
Wild Beaſts came into the moſt frequented 
Parts of the City, Apparitions in the Streets, 
unuſual Illuminations in the Skies, and in- 
auſpicious Sacrifices damp'd the Hearts of 
all Men, but the Aſſaſſins, who with an in- 
credible Calm of Mind ex 
tunity of Satiating their Veng 
Blood of the Uſurper ; yet was not Caſſius 
himſelf wholly „ pe for tho he was 
as great an Atheift as any among Us can 
pretend to be, he had the Weakneſs and Su- 
perſtition at that time, to invoke a Statue of 
Pompey for his Aſſiſtance. It is as obſerva- 
ble, that Ceſar, the Evening before his Fate, 
in aSupper-converſation (at one of his Mur- 
derers Houſes ) on the ſubje& of Death, pro- 
nounc'd a ſudden one to be the moſt defire- 


able, and a little ſhogg'd with reiterated ill 


Omens, and touch'd with the foreboding 
Dreams and Frights of a tender Wiſe, re- 


foly'd to forbear going to the Senate on the 


Morning appointed for his Execution; 
which Difficulty D. Brutus undertook to get 
over; a Gentleman fo ſuperlatively excel- 
lent that way, that he could not only upon 
ſuch an occaſion appear Compos d, but alſo 
in very good Humour; this ſncering Ruffian 
rallied away his Fears, and with a very good 
Mein conducted his Friend to his * 
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When he came into the Senate, they roſe 
to him, and with a pretended joint Petition 
for a Baniſh'd Man, the Aſſaſſins preſs d 
about him, as ſoon as he was Seated : He 
ſeverally check'd their Importunity, but 
while thiy were thus imploy d, one of em 
gave the Signby throwing his Robe over his 
eck, another oppreſs d with the Grandeur 
of the Attempt, made at him an irreſolute 
Paſs: He briskly oppos d the Villain, and 
call'd him ſo; They all ruſh'd.on him with 
drawn Ponyards, ſtill he reſiſted till heſaw 
Brutus coming on, then with a generous 
and diſdainful Reſignation, yielded to the 
ſtroke of a Pardon d, Oblig'd and Rewarded 
Friend. But there are in ” England a Race 
of Men, who have this Action in the moſt 
profeſs d Veneration, and who ſpeciouſly 
miſcall the Rancour, Malice and Hatred of 
all Happier and Higher than themſelves, 
* (which they have in common with Caſſius) 
Gallantry of Mind, Diſdain of Servitude, 
and Paſſion for publick Good, which they pre- 
tend to with Brutus; und thus qualified with 
Ill, ſet up for F action, Buſineſs, and Enmi- 
ty to Kings. But tis to be hop d theſe Men 
only run round *till they're giddy, and when 
all things turn too, fancy themſelves Au- 
thors of the Motion about 'em, and ſo take 
their Vertigo for their Force; for ſure they 
have a futilePretence to a good publick Sol. 
rit, who have an ill n one. But 
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d ür ttetelles the Mighty Ceſar, an kat, b 


nal Inſtanee how much too Generons and 
too Believing thoſe unhappy Princes are, who 
depend upon the tie of Mens Obligtioans to 
em, without having their Opinions on their 
fide; fornothing hindets a Mans walking by 
the Principles of his Soul, but an Opportn- 
or to exert em; when that occurs, the ſecret 
9 A off His Mask and draus is 
. ky Refleions of” A wehre 19 e. 
at foreigiſ do our Purpoſe, we muſt there! 
—— follows theſe bloody Men, to a Fat 28 
violent as kliey gave their Brnefactor; for c 
1 Providence to fruſtratè their Counlth, 


urning that Virtue to their Fahy "Wt 
chiey had(enftiared for thei Pr 


fearleſs Brutds had t66rthich d 
make thisBloiw ſafe by the Execution! Net 
neateſt Adherents 10 Ceſer „Tit Safety cans” 


ſiſted in bib undiafsd iind zd undadjited' 
Reſolution; which would hot let him ſtobf 
to the taking away a any Likes below that's 
the greateſt of Mankind. 

However this Injury-was York ir'd WOE: 
ſais for he was voted #God in the very Place 
where he ceasd tobe a Man, which had been 
a good ſaving Clauſe, cou'd they have per- 
ſuaded his Succeſſor Ofavits alſo, to have 


been contented with Omnipotence; but the 
young Scholar was ſo much enamour'd with 
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The Chriftign Hero. 
this World, that be left his Hope 19s ta diſturb 
and rule it; and to compaſs his End L 
upon him the hope ful Reſolution. of ſpari | 
no, Man, from à Reflection perhaps hat his 
Uncle was Ruin d by Mercy in his Victor ies. 
But it is not our Buſineſs, to fall into an 
Hiſtorical Account of the various Occurten- 
ces, which happen d in the War between the 
72 Army and that of the Conſpirators, 
ny farther than it is neceſſary for judging how 
72 be hey walk d by were uſeful 
to em in their ee As Brau- 
late Pente and Reyolving, 
e and the Mempry.of Ce-- 
err 755 21m, no per nat ag 8 
5 9 QF, N ut -26 on 
145} an 4 

pear de baten thaught appear e an 

lth im he was his Exil Genius aud would 


he 
Ws Nv torches, eee 


kein a ſad Impreſſion which this made 
upon him to Caffivs, who in an Huf 
manner gave him a ficial Comfort, by 
Bieten of the * Faneies our 


tht 9 [PER 


and make an imaginary a seal Tot- 
ment. Vet the Night before the Fatal Bat- 
tel, he enquir d (in caſe of a Defeat) his Re · 
ſolut ion as — Flight and Death. To which 


Brutus: 


« 66 © When | 


Nis and our; Sorrows Imprint upen the 
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«When Iwas Young, Ca/us, and unskil- 
6“ ful in Affairs, I 3 'd I know not 
« how into an Opinion of Philoſophy, which 
made me accuſe Cato for killing himſelf, 
& as thinking it an Irreligious Act againſt the 
Gods, nor any ways Valiant amongſt Men, 
« not to ſubmit to Divine Providence, nor 
« de able fearleſly to receive and undergo 
& whatever ſhall Happen; but to fly from it: 
« But now in the midſt of Dangers I am 
« quite of another Mind, for if Providence 
cc 5 not diſpoſe what I now Undertake 
“ according to our Wiſhes, I reſolve to try 
e nofarther Hopes, nor make any more Pre- 
* parations for War, but will Die conten- 
« ted with my Fortune, for I already have giv- 
* en up my Life to the Service of my Coun- 
it try on the Let of March, and all the time 
that I\Lived ſince, has been with Liberty 

and Honour. 4 
However Gallant this Speech may ſeem at 
firſt Sight, it is upon Reflection a very mean 
one ; for he urges no manner of Reaſon for 
his Defertion of the noble Principle of Reſig- 
nation to the Divine Will, but his Dangers 
and Diſtreſſes; which indeed is no more than 
if he had plainly Confeſs d, that all the 
Schemes we can form to our ſelves in a Com- 
pos d and Profperous Condition, when we 
come to be oppreſs d with Calamities, vaniſh 
from us, and are.but the Effects of luxu- 
WS rlant 


25 
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Mr. Duke's 
Tranſlation 
of the Life 
of Brutus, 
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riant Faſe and good Humour, and languiſh 


and die away with em: But to make this a 
fair deduction from his Diſcouſe, let us Im- 
partially (but with Tenderneſs and Pity) look 
at him in his laſt Pangs: At the Battel of 
Philippi, Brutus Commanded the Right, 
Caſſius the Left of the Line: The firſt broke 
the oppoſite Wing of the Enemy, the ſecond 
was himſelf forc'd. But by a Failure in 
their Orders and Intelligence, each. was Ig- 
norant of the other's Fortune ; Brutus fol- 
low'd his Blow, andhis Heat drove him too 
far before he thought of Ca/ius, whom ar laſt, 
with a {trong Detachment, he returns to Re- 
Jieve, His Friend Retreated to a riſing 
Ground, to View and Bewail the Fate of 
their Cauſe, and Commanded an Officer to 
obſerve that Body marching towards him: 
The Gentleman ſoon found 'em Friends, 
and confidently Rid in amongſt em; they 
as kindly enclos'd him toenquireNews: Up- 
on ſeeing this, the miſerable Caſſius concluded 
him taken by the Enemy, and giving all for 
loſt, retir'd into a Tent, where he was by 
his own order Kill'd by a Servant. 

Here Brutus, whom neither the Fondneſs 
of an excellent Wife, Obligations to a gene- 
rous Friend, or a Meſſage from the Dead 
cou'd Divert from meeting all Encounters, 
finks and falls into, the moſt extream De- 
ſpair, | 


He, 
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He, with ſome others that eſcap'd the Pur- 
ſuit, -retir'd to a Thicket of a Wood, where 
alſo: finding they were trac'd, 'twas propos'd 
ſill to Fly: But he, after having expreſs d 
2 Satisfaction (but a falſe one, ſince he could 
not live with it) in his Integrity, which he 
preferr d to the Succeſſes of his Enemies, ran 


upon his Sword, and transfix d that great 


Heart with a ſuperfluous Blow, which ſure 
was before Stabb'd with the killing Refle- 
ction upon Et tu Brute? 

Here let us throw a Veil over this miſta- 
ken Great Man, and if poſſible cover him 
from Human Sight for ever, that his ſc- 
duc d and Ambiguous Virtue may be no more 
erke as an Umbrage to the Counſels 


and ĩimplacable Deſperadoes. 

Now the uſe we make of theſe Reflections, 
ie, that ſince we have ſeen the mighty Cz/ar 
himſelf fall into Superſtition at the Thought 
of his Exit, ſince Cato's firm Conſtancy, Bru- 
tus his generous Zeal, and Caſſius his ſteady 
Malice, all ended in the ſame Perelictionof 
themſelves, and Deſpondence at laſt, we may 
juſtly conclude, that whatever Law we may 
make to our ſelves, from the Greatneſs of Na- 
ture or the Principles of Philoſophy for the 
Conduct and Regulation of Life, is it ſelf but 
an Artificial Paſſion, by which we vainly 
hope to ſubdue thoſe that are Natural, and 

| WW 12 which 


erjur'd Friends, Sacrilegious Regicides, 
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which will certainly riſe or fall with our Diſ. 
appointment or Succeſs, and we that are lia- 
ble to both are highly concern'd to be pre- 
par'd for either : At'which Perfe&ion there 
is no nearer way to arrive, but by attending 
our own Make, and obſerving by what means 
human Life, from its fimple and rural Hap- 
pineſs, ſwell'd into the weighty Cares and 
Diſtractions with which it is at preſent En- 
chanted ; and from this Knowledge of our 
Miſery, Extract our Satisfaction. 10 
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AN is a Creature of ſo mix*'da Com- 

poſure, and of a Frame ſo Inconſiſtent 
and Different from {ts ſelf, that it eaſily 
ſpeaks his Affinity to the higheſt and meaneſt 
Beings ; that is to ſay, he is made of Body 
and Soul, he is at once an Engin and an Eu- 


Liner: Tho indeed both that Body and Soul 


act in many Inſtances ſeparate and indepen- 
dent of each other: For when he Thinks, 
Reaſons and Concludes, he has not in all 


that Work the leaſt Aſſiſtance from his Body: 


His fineſt Fibres, pureſt Blood, and higheſt 
Spirits are as brute and diſtant from a Capa- 
city of Thinking as his very Bones; and the 
Body is ſo mere a Machine, that it Hungers, 
4 | | Thi {ts 
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its; Taſts and Dige eſts, without any exer- | 
11 25 1 5 vght of the Mind to command that 
Gee i Which when he obſerves upon 


himfelf, pe may, without deriving it from 


Vapaur, Fume or Diſtemper, believe that his 


Soul may as well Exiſt « out of, as in that 


Body from which it borrows nothing to make | 
it capab| of performing its moſt perfect Fun- 
is may give him hopes, that tho 


ctions. 
his Trunk return to its native Duſt he may 
not all Periſh, but the Inhabitant of it may 
remove to another Manſion; 3 lince 
he knows only Mechanically that they have, 
not Demonſtratively how they 

preſent Union, 

And ſince this Mind has a Conſciouſneſs 
and ſuperior Refle&ion upon its own Being 
and Actions, and that Thoughts flow in up- 
on it, from it knows not what Source, it 
is not Unnatural for it to conceive, that 
there is ſomething of a Nature like it ſelf, 
which may, Imperceptibly, act upon it, and 
where it cannot deduce its reaſonable Per- 
formances from any corporeal Beginning, 
draw Hopes or Fears from {ſome Being thus 
capable to Impreſs Pleaiure or Torment ; 
which Being it cannot but ſuppoſe its Author, 

But this its Author is Incomprehenſible 
to the Soul (which he has thought fit to Im- 
priſon in Senſe and Matter) but as he is 
pleas d to reveal _— and beſtow upon 

4 it 


have, ev'n a 
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it an Expectation of its Enlargement; yet 
were we to take the Account which Poetical 
Writers give, and ſuppoſe a Creature with 
theſe Endowments wandring among other 
wild Animals, the Intelligent Savage would 
not be contented with what Rapineor Craft 
could gain from his Brethren Beaſts, but his 
Condition would ſtill be as neceſſitous for his 
better Part; and his dark natural Enquiry 
would make him, for want of a more juſt 
Knowledge of his Creator, fall into Superſti- 


tion, and believe every Fountain, Grove and 


Foreſt inhabited by ſome peculiar Deity, that 
beſtow'd upon Mankind the Stream, the 
Shade and the Breeze. L - Fe: 

But we are inform'd that the wonderful 
Creator of all Things, after he had giventhe 


Rivers to Flow, the Earth to bring Forth, 


and the Beaſts to Feed, ſaw and approv'd his 
Work, but thought a dumb Brute and Me- 
chanick World an imperfe& Creation till 
inhabited by a conſcious Being, whoſe Hap- 
pineſs ſhould confiſt in Obedience to, and a 

Contemplation on him and his Wonders. 
For this Reaſon Man was created with in- 
tellectual Powers and higher Faculties, who 
immediately beheld with Joy and Rapture, 
a World made for the Support and Admira- 
tion of his new Being; how, came he into 
this happy happy State! whence the Order! 
the Beauty! the Melody of this Living _ 
| | | den- 
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den! Are the Trees Verdant ? Do the Birds 


Sing? Do the Fountains Flow for no other 
reaſon but to Delight and Entertain him? 
How does he paſs through the moſt bright 


and delicious Objects, and how does he Burn 
to utter himſelf upon the Exratick Motions 


which they give him! In ſuch ſweet Inquie- 


tude were the firſt Hours of the World ſpent, 
and in this Laſſitude of Bliſs and Thought 
our Parent fell into a profound Sleep, when 
his Maker, who knew how Irkſome a lonely 
Happineſs was to a ſociable Nature, form'd 
out of his Side a Companion, Woman: He 


awak'd, and by a ſecret Simpathy beheld his 


Wife : He beheld his own rougher Make 
ſoften'd into Sweetneſs, and temper'd into 
Smiles: He ſaw a Creature (who had as 
'twere Heav'ns ſecond Thought in her For- 
mation) to whom he cou d communicate his 
Conceptions, on whom he could G/ut his 
Eyes, with whom he could Ravith his Heart: 
Over this Conſort his Strength and W if- 
dom claim'd, but his Affection refign'd, the 
Superiority : Theſe both Equal and both Su- 
perior were to live in a perfect Tranquility, 
and produce as happy a Progeny: The Earth 
and all its Fruit were theirs, Except only 
one Tree: Which light Injunction was all 
that was-requir'd of *em- as an Inſtance of 
their Obedience and Gratitude to his Boun- 
ty, who had giv'n em every thing elſe. But 
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ſuch was their Vanity and Ingratitude, that 
they ſoon forgot the Dependance. ſuitable to 


a. borrow'd Being, and were deluded into an 
aut hope of becoming by their Tranſgreſ- 
fion like their Creator, and (tho WE Porn 
of the Duſt) proud e No-Ex- 
iſtence to diſdain one that was Precarious : 
They did therefore Eat and were Undone; 
they offended God, and like all their ſucceed- 
ing Criminals againſt him, were conſcious 
that they did fo. Innocence and Simplicity 
were baniſh'd their Boſoms, to give way to 
Remorſe and Convict ion. Guilt and Shame 


are the new Ideas they have pluck'd. from 


the Tree of Knowledge: Their affronted 
Creator pronounces upon em a Sentence 
which they now think more ſupportable than 


the Pain of his offended Preſence, which he 


withdrew ; and commanded Nature to give 
em no further voluntary Obedience; ſo that 
he was now to extort from her the continu- 
ance of their wretched Condition by Toil 
and Labour, and ſhe to bring forth Heirs to 
it with Pangs and Torture. 
This is the Account we have from a cer- 


tain neglected Book, which is call d, and for 


its genuine Excellence above all other Books 
deſervedly calld THE SCRIP TURE: 
And methinks we may be convinc'd of the 
Truth of this Hiſtory of our Parents, by the 
infallible Spots and Symptoms of their Here- 
* | ditary 
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ditary Difeaſe in our Tempers, Pride and In- 
gratitude : For what is more natural to us, 
than by an unreaſonable Self-opinion, (tho 
we cannot but feel that we are but- mere 
Creatures and not of our ſelves) to aſſume to 
our ſelves the Praiſe and Glory of our Capa- 
cities and Endowments! and how Lazy, 
how unwilling are we to Eradicate the deep 
and inward Satisfaction of Self-admiration? 
However, it muſt be confeſs'd, that *tis the 
moſt ſenſeleſs and ſtupid of all our Infirmi- 
ties, for till you can remember and recount 
to us, when that Thinking, Throbbing Par- 
ticle within, firſt reſolv'd to Wear a Body, 
when it ſpun out its Arteries, Fibres and 
Veins, contriv'd the warm circulating Stream 
that runs through em, when you firſt ven- 
tur'd to let the Heart pant, the Lungs ſuck 
Air, and at laſt to lanch the whole tender 
Machine into the hazard of Motion; till, I 
ſay, you can acquaint vs with all this, you 
muſt kneel and fall down before him, by 
whom you were thus Fearfully and Won- 
derfully Made. 

But the firſt Pair, now ſuſpicious of each 
other, bani{h'd the more immediate Influence 
and Preſence of their Almighty Protector, 
were liable (Naked and Diſtreſs'd as they 
were) to be entangled by the L horn and the 
Brier, and torn by the Lion and Wolf, who 
have ever ſince been prompted to fly in the 


Faces 
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Faces of the deteſted Ingrates: Therefore the 
increaſing World, for their Defence againſt 
Themſelves, and other Animals, were ob- 
lig d to go into Contracts and Policies, ſo 
that human Life (by long Gradation) aſ- 
cended into an Art: The Tongue was now 
to Utter one thing, and the Boſom to Con- 
ceal another ; and from a deſire of Superio- 
rity in our deprav'd Natures, was bred that 
unſatisfied Hunger Ambition; a, monſtrous 
Excreſcence of the Mind, which makes Su- 
perfluity, Riches, Honour and Diſtinction, 
but mere Neceſlities of Life, as if twere our 
Fate in our fallen Condition (leſt a Supply 
of what frugal Nature defires ſhould be ob- 
tain'd) to find out an Indigence foreign to 
us, which is incapable of being reliev'd, and 
(which to confirm our Want and Miſery) in- 
creaſes with 1ts Acquiſitions : Under this 
leading Crime, are Envy, Hatred, Cruelty, 
Cunning, Craft and Debate, Muſter'd and 
Arm'd; and a Battalion of Diſeaſes, Tor- 
ments and Cares, the natural Effects of thoſe 


| Evils, become our boſom Companions ; from 


which no Arms can reſcue, no Flight ſecure 
us but a Return to that God, in whoſe Pro- 
tection only is our Native loſt Seat of Reſt 
and Tranquility. Io which Abode ſince 
our Expulſion we cannot dare to approach, 
but Guilt which runs even to Succours it 
knows vain, makes us, with our firſt Parents 
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in the ſame Circumſtances, hide from Om- 
nipreſence: I ſaid in the fame Circumſtances, 
for we have not only implicitly committed 
their Crime, as we were in them, but do 
alſo actually repeat it in our own Perſons: 
For when a Created Being relinquiſhes the 
Power of its Creator, and inſtead of rely ing 
on his Conduct and Government, draws to 
| it ſelf an independent Model of Life, what 
| does it but pluck from the Tree of Know- 
ö ledge, and attempt a Theft of Underſtanding, 
from him who is Wiſdom it ſelf? This is a 
tremendous Conſideration, yet is there not 
that Man breathing, who has any where 
placed his Confidence but in God, and con- 
ſiders ſeriouſly his own Heart, but feels its 
Weight, nor can the Boſom under it receive 
any Impreſſion, but that of endleſs Deſpair. 
But behold the Darkneſs diſperſes, and 
there is ſtill Hope breaking in upon our 
Sorrow, by the Light of which we may 
again lift up our Eyes, and ſee our Maker: 
For in the midſt of our deſerv'd Miſe- 
ry, our Reconciliation 1s coming on through 
a Mediator, who is perfectly unconcern'd in 
our Crime: But. tho? innocent of our Tranſ- 
greſſion, aſſumes that and our Nature, and, 
ly as an Atonement for us, offers his Life a 
It Ranſom, with this regard on our Part, that 
t as it is an Expiation, it is alſo an Example: 
in An Example to inſtruct us, that only the 
firſt Command laid upon us was a reaſonable 


one, 
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one, but alſo the preſent Life eaſie and ſup- |} * 
portable, for he himſelf voluntarily under- 
goes it in its greateſt Calamities: He who had 
all things in his Power, and wanted all 
things, by inforcing an abſtinent uſe of 
Wealth, and patient enduring of Poverty, 
reſtores us not only to the Bliſs of leading 
this Life with Satisfaction and Reſignation 
to the Divine Will (which only is our true 
Life) but by a ſhort Paſſage through a mo- 
mentary Death, tranſlates us to an happy 
everlaſting Exiſtence, incapable of Sorrow, 
Wearineſs or Change: To accompliſh which 
great Revolution, our glorious Deliverer 
from our ſelves defign'd to Eſtabliſh his Em- 
pire, not by Conqueſt, but a Right much 
more laſting, Arduous and Indiſputabie Con- 
viction; For our Slavery being Intellectual 
and in our own Boſoms, the Redemption 
muſt be there alſo z Yet the World, Inchant- 
ed with its own 1magmary Notions of Free- 
dom, knew not how to receive ſo Abſtracted 
a Manumiſſion, but contemm d the Promiſe 
of Reſtoration to Life and Liberty, from a 
poor Man who himfelf enjoy'd none of the 
. Advantages which ariſe from thoſe Dear 
(but M:/underſtood) Appellations. | 
May we;then without Blame approach and 
| behold this Sacred and Miraculous Life ? 
How, alas! ſhall we Trace the Myſterious 
Steps of God and Man? How conſider him 
iſ at 
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at once in dub jection to, and Dominion'over 
Natune?ss 0 | gel 
The moſt Appoſite, (tho moſt ſlow) Me- 
thod of reducing the World to itsObedience; 
was that our Bleſſed Saviourthould appear in 
the deſpacable Attire which he did, without 
any of thoſe attendant Accidents which at- 
tract the Eye, and charm the Imagination: 
For the Knowledge which he was to Intro- 
duce, being an Eternal Truth z the pre 


Manlion for it was in the Reafon and Judg- 


ment, into which when it had once enter d, 
it was not to be remov?d by any Impreſſions 
upon the lower Faculties, to which it was 
not to he beholden for a Reception. There 
is not therefore one Inſtanee in the New Te- 
ſtamermt of Power exerted to the Deſtruction, 
tho ſomany tothe Preſervntion of Mankind: 
But to a degenerate Race, he that Heals, is 
leſs vah?d than he that Kills: Confufton, 
Terror, Noiſe and Amazement, are what 
only ſtrike ſervile Minds; but Order, Sym- 
metrys ſilent Awe, Bleſlings and Peace are 
Alturements to the Open, Simple, Innocent 
and Truly know ing; yet the very Nation 
among whom the Holy Jeſus Deſcended to 
Convexſe, had (if we may ſoſpeak) ina man- 
ner tir d Heav'n with appearing in the more 

Pompous Demonſtrations of its Power: They 
paſ? d through Waves Divided and Fred? for 


heir March, they were ſupernaturally Fed 
11 
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in a Wilderneſs, a Mountain ſhook, and 
Thunder utter'd their Law; Nations were 
Deſtroy d to gain them Inheritance! But 
they ſoon forgot theſe Benefits, and upon the 
leaſt Ceſſation of Fear and Miracle, they de- 
ſerted their Creator, and return d to their own 
Handywork Deities, who were as ſenſeleſs of 
their Makers, as themſelves were of theirs. 

Thus ſhort-liv'd is Wonder, and thus Im- 
potent to fix (what we have ſaid our Law- 
giver defign'd) Conviction. For which Rea- 
{on our Aſtoniſhment in the New Teſtament 
is more ſparingly: rais'd; and that only. to 
awaken. our Attentidn to Plain, Eaſie, and 
Obvious Truths (whith ſupport themſelves 
whenreceiv'd )) by the Authority of Miracle. 
Me Read that he was led into a Wilderneſs, 
where he wonderfully bore Hunger and 


Want for Forty Days; in the height of 


which Exigence and Neceſſity, the Tempter 
came to him and Urg d him, if he were the 
Son of God, to Relieve his preſent Miſery, 
by turning the Stones into Bread which 
Attempt when he found Fruitleſs, and ob- 
ſerv'd that he wou'd Uſe no ſupernatural 
Relief, but bear Human Nature and its In- 
firmities, he Attacks him the moſt acceptable 
way to our Weakneſs in the Supplies of Pride 
and Vanity: He ſhowed him the Kingdoms 
and Glory of the World, (which he had 
Purchaſed from Man by his Defection — 
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God) and offer d him the Dominion of em 
if he would Worſhip him; but our Lord 
Coritemn'd this alſo, and in his Want and 
Poverty retir d into a private Village; where 
and in the Adji = Parts if the Neceſſitous 
Man lay in ty, the merciful God did 
not, for he never 2 his Viſible 
benign Aſſiſtance, to the Relief of the Di- 
asd the Poſſeſs d and the Tortnented: 
In his admirable Sermon upon the Mount, 1 f. 
he gives his Divine Precepts in ſo eaſie and ſa- 
milia a matmer, and which are fo well adap- 
ted to all the Rules of Life and right Reafon, 
that they muſt needs carry throughout a ſelf 
evident Authority to all that Read em; to 
thoſe that em, from the firm Satisfa- 
faction which they Inſpire; to thoſe that neg · 
lect em, from the Anxiety that naturally at- 
tends a contrary PtaQties : There is the whole 
Heart of Man diſeovet d by him that Made 
it, anũ all our ſecret lenpulſesto Ill, and fafſe 
appearances of Good, expos'd and detected: 
Aida 2 Doctrines, one which 
methivke muſt be, to thoſe who are fo har. 
den'd as to read the Divine Oracles with Ut 
beliefs an irrefragable Argument of his Di- 
vinity : B when thou Prayeſt, enter into Ius. 6. d. 
thyCloſts; and when thou haſt fut thy Door, 
Pray to thy Father which is in Secrets and 
thy Father which ſeerb in Secret, ſball re. 
MEE Thee Openiy. bs it cannot enter in- 
to 


Matt. 8. 
half of his Servant, grievouſly - tormented 
with a Palſie: Our Lord promis d him to 
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to the Heart of Man, that any but God 
could be the Author of a — ſo ab- 


ſtracted from all worldly Intereſts; for how 


abſurd were it in a Being, that had not an 
Intercourſe with our Souls, or knew not their 
moſt ſecret Motions; to direct our Applica- 
tion to it ſelf, ſo ſtrictly apart, and out of 
the Obſervation of apy Power leſs than U 
biquitary ? 

There came to him a Captain, In the be. 


come and heal him, but the Soldier (with 
an openneſs and ſincerity of Mind peculiar 


to his Profeſſion) who could not believe i in, 


or ſerve him, but with his whole Heart, 
told him, he knew Nature was in his Power 
with as deſpotick a Subjection, as his Men 
were under his, begg d him only to ſpeak 
him whole, and he knew he would be fo : 

Our Saviour extoll'd his honeſt, frank and 
unreſerved Confidence, gave him a ſuitable 
Succeſs, ſending him away with this Glori- 


ous Eulogium, that he had not found ſuch 


Faith, no not in 1/rael! 
Thus did he beſtow Mercy and: ion 


upon the eaſie and common terms of _—_ 


Kh: ry Friendſpip, as if there needed nothing 


make him, but believing he would be their 
Benefactor. And, who in the leaſt Affairs, is 
a Friend to him that diſtruſts him? $ 
24 (i n 
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d In plain and apt Parable, Similitude and Matt, 13 
Allegory, he proceeded daily to inſpire and 


W B enforce the Doctrine of our Salvation; but 
n they of his Acquaintance, inſtead of receiv- 
Tt i ing what they could not oppoſe, were of- 
f fended at the Preſumption, of being wiſer 


than they : Is not this the Carpenter's Son, 
„is not his Mother call'd Mary, his Brethren, 
James, Foſeph, Simon and Judas? They 


could not raiſe their little Ideas above the con- 
d Gderationof him, in thoſe Circumſtances fa- 
to miliar to em, or conceive that he who appear d 
th not more Terrible or Pompous, ſhould have 
i any thing more Exalted than themſelves, he 7 
,in that Place therefore would not longer in- 
8. effectually exert a Power which was incapa- 


ble of Conquering the Prepoſſeſſion of their 
narrow and mean Conceptions. 
ik Y . Multitudesfollow'dhim, and brought him aw. «5. 
© BE the Dumb, the Blind, the Sick and Maim'd; 
d whomwhen their Creator had Touch'd, with 1 
le a ſecond Life they Saw, Spoke, Leap'd and $ 
Ran; in Affection to him, and Admiration % 
ch of his Actions, the Crowd could not leave 
him, but waited near him Three Days, *till 
Mn i they were almoſt as faint and helpleſs as o- 
a  thers they brought for Succour: He had 
to compaſſion on em, commanded em to be ſeat- 
-I ed, and with Seven Loaves, and a few little 
15 8 Fiſhes, Fed four thouſand Men, beſides Wo- 
men and Children: 9 the Extatick Enter- 
«} - tal» 
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tainment, when they could behold their 


Food immediately increaſe, to the Diſtri- 
buter's Hand, and ſee their God in Perſon, 
Feeding and Refreſhing his Creatures : Oh 
Envied Happineſs ! But why do I ſay Envi- 
ed, as if our Good God did not ſtill preſide 
over our temperate Meals, chearful Hours, 
and innocent Converſations, 

But tho' the ſacred Story is every where 
full of Miracles, not inferior to this, and 
tho' in the midſt of thoſe Acts of Divinity, 
he never gave the leaſt hint of a Deſign to 
become a Secular Prince, or ina Forcibleor 
Miraculous manner to caſt off the Roman 
Yoke they were under, and reſtore again thoſe 
diſgrac'd Favourites of Heav 'n, to its former 
Indulgence, yet had not hitherto the Apoſtles 
themſelves (ſo deep ſet is our Natural Pride) 
any other than hopes of Worldly Power, Pre- 
ferment, Riches and Pomp: For Peter, who 
it ſeems ever ſince he left his Net and his 
Skiff, Dreamt of nothing but being a great 
Man, was utterly undone to hear our Savi- 
our explain to em, upon an Accident of 
Ambition among em, that his Kingdom was 
not of this World ; and was ſo ſcandaliz d, 
that he, whom he had ſo long follow d, ſhould 


ſuffer the Ignominy, Shame and Death which 


Matt. 1. 
42. 


he foretold, that he took him aſide and ſaid, Be 
it far from thee, Lord, this ſpall not be unto 
thee: For which he ſuffer da ſevere Reprehen- 
| ſion 
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fon from his Maſter, having in his View the 

Glory of Man, rather; than that of God. 
The great Change of things began todraw 

near, when the Lord of Nature thought fit 

as a Saviour and Deliverer to make his pub- 

lick Entry into Jeruſalem, with more than 

the Power and Joy, but none of the Oſten- 

tation and Pomp of a Triumph : He came 

Humble, Meek and Lowly ; with an unfelt 

new Extaſie, Multitucezſtrow'd his way with 

Garments and Olive-branches, Crying with 

loud Gladneſs and Acclamation, Hoſannah to ,,, 21. 

the Son of David, Bleſſed is he that cometh ; 

in the Name of the Lord ! At this Great 

King's Acceſſion to his Throne, Men were 

not Ennobled but Sav'd; Crimes were not 

Remitted, but Sins Forgivens he did not be- 

ſtow Medals, Honours, Favours, but Health, - 

Joy, Sight, Speech! The firſt Object the Blind 

ever ſaws was the Author of Sight, while 

the Lame Ran before, and the Dumb repea- 

ted the Hoſannah ] Thus Attended, he En- 

tred into his own Houſe, the Sacred Tem- 

ple, and by his Divine Authority Expell'q 

Traders and Worldlings that Prophan'd it 

and thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and 


_—— www 


b 


deſpotick Power, to let Unbelievers under- 
5 ſtand, that twas not want of, but Superio- 
d rity to all Worldly Dominion, that made 
h him not exert it: But is this then the Savi- 1 
e Four, is this the Deliverer? ſhall this Obſcure | 
+ D 3 Naza- bb 
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Nazerine command Iſrael, and fit in the 
Throne of David? ſuch were the unpleaſant 
Forms that ran in the Thoughts of the then 
Powerful in Zeruſalem, upon the moſt Tru- Ff 1 
Iy Glorious Entry that ever Prince made; 5 

1 


for there was not one that follow d him, who 

was not in his [ntereſt; their Proud and Diſ- F c 

dainful Hearts, which were Putrified with F ; 

the Love and Pride of this World, were im- 

/ pregnable to the Reception of ſo mean a Bene. ¶ he 

factor, and were now enough exaſperated I h 

with Benefits to Conſpire his Death: Our 

Lord was ſenſible of their Deſign, and pre- 

par'd his Diſciples for it, by recounting tog 

em now more diſtinctly what ſhould befall N 

him; but Peter with an ungrounded Reſo- 

lution, and in- a Fluſh of Temper, made 2 

- AMatt,,g, Sanguine Proteſtation; that tho' all Men 

33. were offended in him, yet would not he be 
offended. It was a great Article of our Sa. 

viour's Buſineſs in the World, to bring us to 1 

a Senſe of our Inability, without God's Aſſiſ-¶ iar 

ance, to do any thing Great or Good; he there far 

fore told Perer, who thought ſo well of Hy; 

Courage and Fidelity, that they would bot i Civ 

fail him, and ev'n he ſhould deny him Thriqſ em 

that very Night. dien 

But what Heart can conceive? Whafarir 

Tongue utter the Sequel? Who is that yonſlitti 

der Buffeted, Mock d and Spurn d? Who were 

do they Drag like a Felon? Whither do the Live 


Cart, 
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carry my Lord, my King, my Saviour and 
my God? And will he Die to expiate 
thoſe very Injuries? See where they have 
Nail'd the Lord and Giver of Life ! How - 
his Wounds blacken! His Body writhes, and 
Heart heaves with Pity, and with Agony ! 
Oh Almighty Sufferer, look down, look 
down from thy Triumphant Infamy ; Lo he 
inclines his Head to his Sacred Boſom ! Hark 
he Groans, ſeehe Expires! The Earth trem- 
bles, the Temple rends, the Rocks burſt, the- 
Dead Ariſe ; Which are the Quick? Which 
are the Dead? Sure Nature, all Nature is 
departing with her Creator. 


— 


CHAP. II. 


Here was nothing in our Saviour's own 
Deportment, or in the Principles He 
introduc'd for our Conduct, but what was fo 
far from Oppoſing, that they might natural- 
ly fall in with the Statutes or Forms of any 
Civil Government whatever, and regarded 
em no otherwiſe than to make us more Obe- 
dient to em: Yet the Profeſſors of this Do- 
ctrine were told they were to meet but very 
little Quarter, for the acceptable Service they ! 
were to do 'em, but muſt lay down their very i 
Lives to bring Us to a Contempt of their j 
D 4 Grandeur 
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Grandeur in Compariſon of Greater and 
Higher Purſuits : In order to this Great End 

their Deſpicable Artillery were Poverty and 
Meekneſs; the conſideration therefore of 
thoſe Arms is no Digreſſion from our Pur- 
poſe : It is in every Body's Obſervation with 
what diſadvantage a Poor May enters upon 
the moſt Ordinary Affairs, much more diſ- 
puting with the whole World, and in con- 
tradiction of the Rich, that is, the Wiſe; 
For as certainly as Wealth gives Acceptance 
and Grace to all that its Poſſeſſor ſays or does, 
ſo Poverty creates Diſeſteem, Scorn and Pre- 
judice to-all the Undertakings of the In- 
digent : The Neceſſitous Man has neither 
Hands, Lips, or Underſtanding, for his own, 
or Friends uſe, but is in the ſame condition 
with the Sick, with this Difference only, 
that his is an Infection no Man will Relieve, 


or Aſſiſt, or if he does, tis ſeldom with fo 


much Pity, as Contempt, and rather for the 
Oſtentation of the Phyſician, than Compaſſion 
on the Patient: It is a Circumſtance, where- 
ina Man finds all the Good he deſerves inac- 
ceſſible, all the Ill unavoidable; andthe Poor 
Hero is as certainly Ragged, as the Poor Vil- 
lain Hang d: Under theſe Preſſures the Poor 
Man ſpeaks with Hzſitation, undertakes with 
Irreſolution, and acts with Diſappointment : 
He is {lighted in Mens Converſation, over- 


look'd in their Aſſemblies, and 2 at 
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their Doors: But from whence alas has he 
this Treatment? from a Creature that has 
only the Supply of, but not an Exemption 
from the Wants, for which he deſpiſes him: 
For ſuch is the unaccountable Inſolence of 
Man, that he will not ſee that he who is ſup- 
ported, is in the ſame Claſs of natural Ne- 
ceſſity with him that wants a Support; and 
to be helpd, implies to be indigent. In a 
Word, iter all you can ſay of a Man, con- 
clude that he is Rich, and you have made 
him Friends ; nor have 58 utterly over- 
thrown a Man in the World's Opinion, till 
you have ſaid he is Poor: This is the Em- 
3 Expreſſion of Praiſe and Blame, for 

en ſo ſtupidly forget their natural Impo- 
tence and Want, that Riches and Poverty 
have taken in our N the place of 
Innocence and Guilt; he therefore that has 
fuffer'd the Contumelies, Diſappointments 
and Miſeries which attend the Poor Man's 


Condition, and without running into baſe, in- 


decent or ſervile Arts for his redreſs, hath re- 
turn d an inſolent World its Scorn, He 
(Jay) has fought a nobler Fight, Conquer d 
greater Difficulties, and deſerves a brighter Di- 
adem, than ever Fortune beſtow d on the moſt 
fonded and moſt gaudy of her Favourites: But 
to capacitate ones ſelf for this hard Work, hou 
neceſſary is that Sublime and Heroick V ir- 
tue, Meeknefs, a Virtue which ſeems the = y 
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Characteriſtick of aChriſtian, and ariſes from 


a great, not agroveling Idea of things: For 


as Certainly as Pride proceeds from a mean 
and narrow view of the little Advantages a- 
bout a Man's ſelf, ſo Meekneſs is founded on 


the extended Contemplation of the Place we 


bear in the Univerſe, and a juſt Obſervation 


how little, how empty, how wavering are 


our deepeſt Reſolves and Councils; and as 
(to awell taught Mind) when you've ſaid an 
Haughty and Proud Man, you have ſpoke a 


narrow Conception, little Spirit, and deſpica- 


ble Carriage; ſo when you've ſaid a Man's 
Meck and Humble, you've acquainted us, that 
fuch a Perſon has arriv'd at the hardeſt Task 


in the World in an univerſal Obſervation 


round him, to be quick to ſee his own Faults 
and other Mens Virtues, and at the height 
of pardoning every Man ſooner than himſelf; 
you've alſo given us to underſtand, that to 
treat him kindly, fincerely and reſpectfully, 
is but a mere Juſtice to him that's ready todo 
us the ſame Offices: This Temper of Soul 
keeps us always awake to a juſt ſenſe of 
things, teaches us that we are as well akin 
to Worms as to Angels, and as nothing 1s 
above theſe, ſo is nothing below thoſe : It 
keeps our Underſtanding tight about us, ſo 


that all things appear to us great or little as 


they are in Nature, not as they are gilded 
or ſullied by Accident and Fortune. * 
* 
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Meekneſs is to the Mind, what a good Mein 
is to the Body, without which, the beſt Limb'd 
and fineſt Comple&ion'd Perſon may be very 
Diſagreeable; and with it, a very Homely 
and Plain one cannot be ſo; for a good Air 
ſupplies the Imperfection of Feature and 
Shape, by throwing a certain Beauty on the 
whole, which covers the diſagreeableneſs of 
the Parts; it hasa State and Humility peculiar 
to its ſelf above all Virtues, like the Holy 
Scripture, its ſacred Record, where the high- 
eſt things are expreſsd in the moſt eaſie 
Terms, and which carries throughout a con- 
deſcenfJing Explanation, and a certain Meek- 
neſs of Stile. | 

With this Circumſtance, and this ready 
Virtue, the faithful Followers of a Cruci- 
fy'd Maſter were to ſhape their Courſe to an 

ternal Kingdom, and with that in Proſpect 
to contemn the hazards and diſaſters of a 
Cruel and Impenitent Generation. Great 
were the Actions and Sufferings of all our 
Bleſſed Saviour's Apoſtles, but St. Paul be- 


ing peculiarly ſent to Us who were or are 


Gentiles, he methinks more particularly 
challenges our regard : God who beſtow'd 


upon others ſupernaturally the Gift of 


Jongues, but not of Arts, thought therefore 
fit to make uſe of him already Maſter in ſome 
meaſure of both, and qualified to converſe 
with the politer World by his Acquain- 

tance 


— 
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tance with their Studies, Laws and Cuſtoms : 
But tho? he ſhows himſelf by frequent brisk 
Sallies and quick Interrogatories, skilful in 
approaching the Paſſions by Rhetorick, yet 
he is very modeſt in any of thoſe Ornaments, 


and ſtrikes all along at the Reaſon, where he 
never fails to convince the attentive and un- 


3 ; and tho his Perſon was very 


deſpicable (which to a Stranger is almoſt an 
inſuperable Inconvenience) yet ſuch was the 


Power of the Commanding Truth which he 


utter'd, and his Skill how and when to ut - 
ter it, that there every where appears in his 
Character, either the Man of Buſineſs, the 
Gentleman, the Hero, the Apoſtle, or the 
Martyr; which Eminence above the other 


Apoſtles, might well be expected from his 


Sanguine and Undertaking Complexion, 


temper'd by Education, and quickned by 
Grace: 'Tis true indeed, he had Oppos'd in 


the moſt Outragious and Violent manner this 
new Faith, and was acceſſary to the Mur- 
der of the glorious Leader of the Army of 
Martyrs, St. Scephen; but that fierce Diſpoſi- 
tion fell off with the Scales from his Eyes, 
and God, who ever regards the Intention, 
chang'd his miſtaken Method of ſerving him, 
and he is now ready to promote the ſame 
Religion by his Sufferings, which before he 
would have Extirpated by his Perſecutions. 
He and his Companion had made very Jo 
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Progreſs in the Converſion botlr of Jews and 
Gentiles, but certain Unbelievers Prompted 
the Multitude to a Reſolution at a general 4% 4 
Aſſembly to Afſaſſine em, but they adver- 
tis d of it fled unto Lycaonia, where their 
Actions and Eloquence were very Succeſsful; 
but at Lyſtra, a certain poor Cripple (from 
his Mother's Womb) heard him with very 
particular Attention and Devotion, whom 
the Apoſtle (obſerving m his very Counte- 
nance his warm Contrition and Preparation 
of Soul to receive the Benefit) commanded 
to ſtand vp, which he immediately 
Jump'd upon his Legs, and Walk'd: This 
Miracle alarm'd the whole City, who be- 
hev'd their Gods had deſcended in Human 
Shapes: Barnabas was immediately Zove, 
and Paul his Mercury: The Prieſt of Ju- 
piter now is coming to Sacrifice to em with 
Oxen and Garlands ; but they ran into the 
Multitude; we are Men like you, are ſub. Ver. 15. 
je& to the ſame Weakneſs, Infirmities, and 
Paſſions with your ſelves: We, alas! are 
Impotent of the great things our ſelves have 
done; your and our Creator will no longer let 
you wander in the Maze and Error of your 
Vanities and falſe Notions of his Deity, but 
has ſent us with Inftances of his Ommipotence 
to awake you toa Worſhip worthy him, and 
. | worthy you. Oh graceful Paſſage to fee the | 
great Apoſtle oppoſe his own Sueceſs! N — 
1 only | 
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only his Vehemence, his Power and hisElo- 
quence are too feeble when they are urgent 
againſt themſelves; for with Prayers and 
Entreaties the Crowd could hardly be pre- 
vail'd upon, to forbear their Adoration. But 
this Applauſe, like all other, was but a mere 
Guſt, for the Malice of certain Jews follow'd 
em from Iconium, and quickly inſinuated 
into the giddy Multitude, as much Rancour 
as they had before Devotion ; who in a Tu- 
multuary manner Ston'd St. Paul, and 
drag'd him as Dead, out of the Gates of the 
City; but he bore their Affronts with much 
leſs Indignation than their Worſhip: Here 
was in a trice the higheſt and loweſt condi- 
tion, the moſt reſpectful and moſt inſolent 
treatment that Man could receive ; but Chri- 
ſtianity, which kept his Eye upon the Cauſe 
not Effe& of his Actions, (and always gives 


us a tranſient regard to tranſitory things,) 


depreſs'd him when Ador'd, exalted him 

when Affronted. | 
But theſe two excellent Men, tho* they 
had the Endearments of Fellow Suffering, 
and their Friendſhip heightned by the yet 
faſter tie of Religion, could not longer ac- 
company each other, but upon a Diſpute a- 
bout taking Mark with 'em, who it ſeems 
had before deſerted em, their Diſſention grew 
to the higheſt a Reſentment between Generous 
Friends ever can, even to part and eſtrange 
. 
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em: But they did it without Rancour, Ma- 
lice, or perhaps Diſ-eſteem of each other; for 
God has made us, whether we obſerve it at 
the inſtant of being ſo or not, ſo much In- 
ſtruments of his great and ſecret Purpoſes, 
that he has given every individual Man, I 
| know not what peculiarly his own, which 
ſo much diſtinguiſhes him from all other Per- 
. | fons, that tis impoſſible, ſometimes, for 
two of the ſame generous Reſolutions, Ho- 
1 | neſty and Integrity todo well together; whe- 
ther it be that Providence has ſo order'd it 
» | todiſtribute Virtue the more, or whatever 
eit is, ſuch is the frequent effect. For theſe 
noble Perſonages were forc'd to take diffe- 
t rent Ways, and in thoſe were eminently 
- | uſeful in the ſame Cauſe; as you may have 
e | fcen two Chymical Waters, aſunder, ſhining- 
ly tranſparent, thrown together, muddy 
) and offenſive. re 
_ The Apoſtle was warn'd in a Viſion to 4a i: 
go into Macedonia, whither he and his now 
y | Companion Silas accordingly went: At 
8. Philippi he commanded an Evil Spirit to 
et depart out of a Young Woman; but her Ma- 
c- ſter (to whom her diſtraction was a Revenue, 
a- | which ceas'd by her future Inability to an- 
ns | ſwer the Demands uſually made to her,) with 
the ordinary method of hiding private Ma- 
us | lice in publick Zeal, rais'd the Multitude 
oe upon em, as Diſturbers of the publick Peace, 


and 
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and Innovators upon their Laws and Liber- 


ties : The Multitude hurry'd 'em to the Ma- 
giſtrates, who happening to be as wiſe as 
themſelves, commanded em to be Stripp'd, 
Whipp'd, and clap'd in Goal : The Keeper 
receiving very ſtrict orders for their ſafe Cu- 
ſtody, put em in Irons in the Dungeon; the 
abus d 3 had now no way left for 
their redreſs, but applying to their God, 
who when all human Arts and Forces fail, is 
ready for our Relief, nor did St. Paul on leſs 
Occaſions implore præternatural Aſſiſtance; 
Nec Deus interſit niſi dignus vindice Nodus 


Tnciderit —— 


Let not a God approach the Scene, 
In caſes for a God too mean. 


We muſt, to Men of Wit and Gallantry, 
quote out of their -own Scriptures. Their 


Generous way of Devotion, and begging 


Aſſiſtance, was giving Thanks for their pre- 
ſent Extremities : In the midſt of their Sores 
and Chains, they Sang Hymns and Praiſes 
to their Creator: Immediately the Bolts flew, 
the Manacles fell off, the Doors were open- 
cd, and the Earth ſhook : The Goaler a- 
wakes 1n Terrour, and believing all under 
his Cuſtody eſcap'd, went to diſpatch him- 
ſelf; but St. Paul calls to him, he comes and 
beholds his Priſoners detain d by nothing but 

their 


.- 
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their amazing Liberty ; the Horror, Sorrow, 
Torture, and Deſpair ofa Dungeon, turn'd in- 
to the Joy, the Rapture, the Hallelujah, the 
Extaſie of an Heav'n ; He fell Trembling at 
the Apoſtles Feet, refign'd himſelf to his 
Captives, and felt in himſelf the happy Ex- 
change of his Liberty, for that Yoke in which 
alone is perfect Freedom. Early the next 
Morning, upon this ſtupendious occaſien, the 
Magiſtrates ſent Orders thoſe Men might be 
Releas'd : But St. Paul, who knew he had 
Law on his fide, and that his being a Priſoner 
made him not the leſs a Gentleman anda Ro- 
man, ſcornd their pretended Favour, nor 
would regard their Meſſage, till they had 
themſelves in as publick a manner acknow- 
ledg'd their Offence, as they had committed 
it, which they did by attending em in the 
Goal, and deſiring in a Ceremonious manner 
they would leave the City ; upon which the 
Apoſtle accepted his Inlargement, and when 


he had ſetled what Buſineſs he had in that 4# 16. 


Town, left it and its Rulers to forget that 
painful Truth, which they had neither Pow- 
er to gainſay, nor Ingenuity to acknowledge. 

His taking leave of the Chief of the Ephe- 
ſtan Churches, is hardly to be Read without 
Tears, where, when he had reminded em of 
his whole Blameleſs, Diſintereſted, Humble, 
and Laborious Carriage, he acquaints 'em 
with his Reſolution 7 going to Aue, 

an 
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and never to return thither ; he knew not, he 
ſaid, what would particularly befal him 
there, but that in general, A fflictions, Di- 
ſtreſſes and Indignities were the Portion of 
his Life, which he was ready to hazard or lay 
down in a Cauſe which has a certain ſweet- 
neſs in it, that can make a Man embrace his 
Chains, and enjoy his Miſeries; what could 
be anſwer d to his gallant Declaration and 
Behaviour but what they did, who Al 
wept ſore, and fell on St. Paul's Neck, and 
Kiſſed him? Jorrouing moſt of all for the 
Words which he ſpake, that they ſhould ſee 
His Fact no more. Certain Jews of Aſia were 
glad to ſee him again at Jeruſalem, and in- 
flam'd the City with their Perſonal Know- 
| ledge of his Carriage, to the diſparagement 
of the Temple, and the Rites of their Nati- 
on: Upon which he had been torn to Pieces, 
had he not been Reſcu'd by the Command- 
ing Military Officer there; of whom (going 
with him as a Priſoner into the Caſtle) he 
obtain d the Liberty of ſpeaking to the Peo- 
ple: They heard him with great attention, 
till he contradicted their Monopoly of God; 
at which they loſt all Order and Patience. 
But Oppoſition was ſo far from diſpiriting, 
that it did but quicken his Reſolution; for 
his great Heart, inſtead of Fainting and Sub- 
ſiding, roſe and biggen'd in proportion to 
any growing Danger, that threatened wa, 

| |  how- 
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however he is carry'd to his Impriſonment, 
but notev'nthereto be without debate, for he 
is by the Commander's Order to be Scourg'd, 
to which he do's not Paſlively, or baſely ſub- 
mit, but aſſerts his Roman Privilege, and 
Exemption from ſuch Indignities. 
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He was thereupon next Morning brought 4a: ap: 


down to a Trial by a Council of his own 23: 
Nation, where upon his very opening his 
Mouth, the Chief Prieſt commanded him 
to be ſtruck, for which he calls him Hypo- 
crite and falſe Pretender to Juſtice, who 
could uſe a Man, he was to fit as Judge of, 
ſo Inhumanly; but his good Breeding being 
founded upon no leſs a Sanction than the 
Command of God, he immediately Recol- 
lects himſelf, and acknowledges his Error and 
Diſreſpe& to the Dignity of his Office : 
Yet obſerving (by this treatment from the 
Prefident of the Council) the uſage he was 
to expect, by a very skilful turn he makes 
Friends in an Aﬀembly unanimous in his 
Ruin, but in that only unanimous; for Pha- 
riſees, in which Se& he was Bred, compo- 
ſing part of the Court, he cloſes with their 
belief of a Reſurtection, and there ground- 
ed the Cruelty he had met with among the 
Jews : This put em into ſo great a Flame, 
that to ſave him he was forcibly taken a- 
way into the place from whence he came: 
His Enemies, gall'd to the quick at his 
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eſcape, Conſpir'd to Kill him, when (upon 
the High Prieſt's requeſt) he ſhould be re- 
manded to a Trial: A Nephew of the Apo- 
ſtle's acquainted him with this; he was nei- 
ther afraid or amaz'd at the Intelligence, 
but like a Man of Buſineſs and the World, 
diſcreetly and calmly order'd the Youth to 
be introduc'd to the Captain, whom he 
knew anſwerable for the Safety of his Pri- 
ſoner : The Officer in the Night ſent him 
with a ſtrong Party to Fælix the Governor 
of the Province, and directed his Accuſers 
to follow him thither : Before Fz/;x, one 
Tertullus, a Mercenary Orator, baul'd an 
impertinent Harangue, introduc'd with falſe 
Praiſe of the Judge, and clos'd with falſe Ac- 
cuſation of the Priſoner, who with cogent 
plain Truths, and matter of Fact, baffled 
his barbarous Eloquence, and obtain'd ſo 
good a Senſe of himſelf and his Innocence 
with the Viceroy, that he gave him a pri- 
vate Audience on the ſubject of his Faith; 
but inſtead of then making his Court to him, 
he fell upon his Excellency's own darling 
Vices, talk d of Righteouſneſs, Temperance, 
and Judgment, with its Terrors for neglect 
of ſuch Duties. In thoſe Heathen times, it 
ſeems it was uſual to have Exceſs, Wanton- 
neſs, and Gluttony, to be the Practice of 
Courts, and the Apoſtle ſo nearly touched 
his Lordſhip, that he fell into a ſudden _ 

order 
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order. before his Inferior, and diſmiſsd him 
till another Seaſon; he afterwards frequent- 
ly wasentertain'd by him, not without hopes 
of a Bribe, which was alſo, in very old Times, 
the way to the Favours of the Great. 

But Fælix now leaving his Lieutenancy 


to Feſtus, this Friendleſs good Man was a 


proper Perſon for a Tool to his Vanity, by 
doing an obliging thing to the Jews, in 
leaving him ſtill in Cuſtody at his departure, 
and no leſs uſeful to his New Excellency to 
be Sacritic'd to 'em upon. his Entry : For at 
their requeſt to have him brought to Jeru- 
ſalem (deſigning to diſpatch him by the 
way) tho” he at firſt denied it, he after- 
wards propos d it to the Apoſtle himſelf, to 
have the Iſſue of his Tryal there: But he 
handſomly evaded his baſe Condeſcention, 
and their as baſe Malice, by Appealing as a 
Roman to Ceſar himſelf, before whoſe Au- 
thority he alſo then ſtood : But he is ſtill 
kept in Goal in the ſame ſtate, to gratifie 
the Jews, 'till Agrippa the Tetrarch of Ga- 
lilee came to wait on Feſtus, who (after he 
had been there ſome Days) entertain'd him 
with the Caſe of St. Paul, and acquainted 
him that.he was at a loſs what to do with 
him: He was ſo Odious to the Jews, that 
he car'd not to Enlarge him, and ſo Inno- 
cent in himſelf, that he knew not what Ac- 
count to ſend with him to Rome: This mov'd 

| E 3 Agrip- 
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Aprippa's Curiofity to hear him himſelf; 
in. very great Pomp, he, his Siſter, and 
whole Retinue came to his Tryal : The Apo- 
{tle made ſo excellent a Defence, that Mean, 
Wrong'd, Poor and Unfriended as he was, 
he was neither Ridiculous or Contemptible 
to that Courtly Audience, but prevail'd ſo 
far upon the Greateſt and Wiſeft Man there, 


that he forc'd him to declare, thou haſt almoſt 


perſuaded me to be a Chriſtian; it would, 
methinks, be a Sin not to repeat his very 
handſome Anſwer. | 

I would to God, that not only thou, but 
alſo all that hear me this day, were not only 
almoſt, but altogether ſuch as I am, except 
theſe bonds. 

His Appeal made it neceſſary in courſe 
of Law, that he ſhould go to Rome; in his 
Paſſage thither, and in the Tempeſt, Hun- 
ger and Shipwrack, his Conſtancy was not 
a Support to him only, but alſo to the whole 
Company; and being thrown upon a bar- 
barous Iſland, he did and feceiv'd mutual 
Offices among the Poor Savages, not yet cul- 
tivated into Ingratitude. At Rome, the o- 
ther Priſoners were carry d into ſafe Cuſtody, 
but he was permitted, with a Soldier only 
for his Ward, tolive in hisown hired Houſe, 
teaching the things which concern the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, no Man forbidding him; for it 
was only in Nero's Reign, nor had Rome 


yet 
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yet arriv*d at the exquiſite and refin'd Ty- 
ranny of an Inquiſition. Thus we have been 
diſtin& in running through the more 11- 
luſtrious Paſſages of this Conſummate Life 
and Character, as they are plac'd in Holy 
Writ, and may preſume, after all the Inju- 
ries we have done him, that there is not any 
Portraiture in the moſt excellent Writers of 
Morality, that can come up to its Na- 
tive Beauty; yet was not he contented to 
ſerve his God only, by Example, but has as 
Eminently done it by Precept; where he 
purſues Vice, and urges Virtue with all the 
Reaſon, Energy and Force that either good 
Senſe or Piety can. Inſpire: And not upon 
the airy and fleeting Foundation of the In- 
ſenſibility noble Minds bear to the Aſſaults 


of Fortune; which has been the Imperti- 


nence of Heathen Moraliſts, and among them 
Jeneca. 


« A good Man is not only the Friend of <p 


p. of 


God, but the very Image, the Diſciple, Seneca“ 
« the Imitator of him, and the true Child Mort, 


« of his Heav'nly Father: He is True to 26 
“ © himſelf, and Acts with Conſtancy and 


« Reſolution. Scipio, by a croſs Wind be- 


c ing forc'd into the Power of his Enemies, 


c caſt himſelf upon the Point of his Sword; 
tc and as the People were enquiring what 
c was become of the General, the General, 
« ſays Scipio, is very well, and ſo he Ex- 
E 4 5 pir d. 
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* pir'd. A Gallant Man, is Fortunes match: 
« His Courage Provokes and Deſpiſes thoſe - 


terrible Appearances, that would Enſlave 
* us; a Wiſe Man is out of the reach of 


. Fortune, but not free from the Malice of 


* 1t; and all Attempts upon him are no 
« more than Xerxes's Arrows; they may 
% darken the Day, but they cannot ſtrike 
« the Sun. | 
This is Seneca's very Spirit, Opinion and 
Genius; but alas, what Abſurdity is here! 
after the Panegyrick of a Brave or Honeſt 
Man, as the Diſciple and Imitator of God, 
this is Inſtanc'd in the baſeſt Action a Man 
could be guilty of; a General's diſpatching 


_ himſelf in an extream Difficulty, and De- 


ſerting his Men and his Honour; and what 
is this but doing a mean Action with a great 


Countenance? What could this Imitator of 


God, out of the Power of Fortune, do 
more in Obedience to what they call ſo, 
than Sacrificing his Life to it: But this is 
Bombaſt got into the very Soul, Fuſtian in 


thinking! | 
Quanto Rectius hic qui nil molitur Inepte. 


How much better he? | 

Be ye ſtedfaſt, unmoveable. always abound- 
ing in the Works of the Lord, foraſmuch 
as you know that your Labour is not in vain 
in the Lord. 


Here 
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Here is ſupporting our ſelves under Miſ- 
fortunes, propos'd upon the reaſonable terms 
of Reward and Puniſhment; and all other 
is Fantaſtick, Arrogant and Ungrounded. 

The Firſt Epiſtle to Corinth is moſt exqui- 
ſitely adapted to the preſent Temper of Eng- 
land, nor did ever that City (tho' prover- 
bial of it) pretend to be more refinedly 
pleas d than at preſent London : But St. Paul 
more Emphatically diſſuades from thoſe em- 
baſing Satisfactions of Senſe. 


9 


Meats for the Belly, and the Belly for cor. , 
Meats ; but God ſhall deſlroy both it and“. 3. 


them. 

He, methinks, throws Bluſh and Confu- 
fon in the Face of his Readers, when he 
Argues on theſe Subjects; for who can con- 
ceive his Body the Manſion of an immortal 
Spirit, capable to receive the Aſpiration and 
Grace of an Eternal God, and at the ſame 


time, by Gluttony and Drunkenneſs, enter- 
tain in that place Fuel to enflame them- 


ſelves into Adultery, Rage and Revenge? 
2 our Miſery were our Study, and Cha- 

ity, Innocence and Temperance, (thoſe eaſie 
and agrecable Companions,) were not pre- 
ferable to the Convulſions of Wrath, and 
Tortures of Luſt. 


Know ye not that your Bodies are the i Cor. 6 
Members of Chriſt, ſhall I then take th. . 


Member, 
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Members of Chriſt and make them the Mem 
bers of an Harlot? © | 
How Ugly has he made Corinna at one 
Sentence? Shall I, who am conſcious that 
he who laid down an immaculate Body, to 
cleanſe me from the Filth and Stain of a 
Polluted one, and know that the Holy Fe- 
ſus has promis'd to be preſent to all the 
Conflicts of my Soul, Baniſh him thence, 
and be Guilty of ſo unnatural a Coition, as 
tothrow that Temple into the Embraces of a 


Mercenary Strumpet? 


But muſt we then defert Love and the 
Fair? | | 


The Cordial Drop Heav'n in our Cup has 
thrown, 

To make the nauſeous Draught of Life go 
down. 


No, God forbid ! the Apoſtle allows us a 
vertuous Enjoyment of our Paſſions ; but 
indeed extirpates all our falſe Ideas of Plea- 
ſure and Happineſs in em; he takes Love 
out of its Diſguiſe, and puts it on its own 
gay and becoming Dreſs of Innocence ; and 
indeed it is, among other Reaſons, from want 
of Wit and Invention in our Modern Gal- 
lants, that the beautiful Sex 1s abſurdly and 
vitiouſly entertain'd by 'em: For there is 
in their tender Frame, native Simplicity, 
| ground- 
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groundleſs Fear, and little unaccountable 


Contradictions, upon which there might be 


built Expoſtulations to divert a good and 
Intelligent young Woman, as well as the 
fulſome Raptures, guilty Impreſſions, ſenſe- 
leſs Deifications, and pretended Deaths that 
are every Day offer'd her. | 

No Pen certainly ever ſurpaſs d either the 
Logick or Rhetorick of his Fifteenth Chap- 
ter: How does he intermingle Hope and 
Fear, Life and Death? Our riſing from our 
Graves is moſt admirably Argued on the re- 
ceiv'd Philoſophy, that Corruption precedes 
Generation, and the eaſie Iuſtances of new 
Grain, new Plants and new Trees, from 
the minute Particles of Seed ; and when he 
has Buried us, how does he move the Heart 
with an Ob Death where is thy Sting! Oh 
Grave where is thy Victory! We have at 
once all along the quickeſt Touches of Di- 
ſtreſs and of Triumph. It were endleſs to 
enumerate theſe Excellences and Beauties in 
his Writings ; but ſince they were all in his 
more publick and miniſterial Office, let's 
ſee him in his private Life : There is no- 
thing expreſſes a Man's - particular Chara- 
cter more fully, than his Letters to his In- 
timate Friends; we have one of that Nature 
of this great Apoſtle to Philemon, which 
in the Modern Language would perhaps run 


thus. 
. SIX, 
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* I; is with the deepeſt Satisfaction that 
« T I every Day hear you Commended, 
“ for your Generous Behaviour to all of 
c that Faith, in the Articles of which I 


had the Honour and Happineſs to Initi- 
« ate you; for which, tho' I might pre- 


“ ſumeto an Authority to oblige your Com- 
e pliance in a Requeſt I am going to make 
eto you, yet chuſe I rather to apply my 


“ ſelf to you as a Friend, than an Apoſtle; 


« for with a Man of your Great Temper, 
c T know I need not a more Powerful Pre- 
« tence than that of my Age and Impriſon- 


| by ogy Yet is not my Petition for my ſelf, 


« but in behalf of the Bearer, your Ser- 
« vant Oneſimus, who has robb'd you, and 
c ran away from you; what he has De- 
« frauded you of, I will be anſwerable for, 
« this ſhall be a Demand upon me; not to 
« ſay that you owe me your very ſelf: I 
e call'd him your Servant, but he is now 
« allo to be Regarded by you in a greater 
* Relation, ev'n that of your Fellow-Chri- 
C ſtian; for I eſteem him a Son of mine as 
«© much as your ſelf; nay, methinks it is a 
certain peculiar Endearment of him to 
me, that I had the happineſs of gaining 


him in my Confinement: I beſeech you 


to 
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&« to receive him, and think it an Act of 
Providence, that he went away from you 
“for a Seaſon, to return more Improv'd to 
* your Service for ever. 

This Letter is the ſincere Image of a 
Worthy, Pieus, and Brave Man, and the 
ready Utterance of a generous Chriſtian 
Temper ; How handſomly does he aſſume, 
tho' a Priſoner? How humbly condeſcend, 
tho' an Apoſtle? Could any Requeſt have 
been made, or any Perſon oblig'd witha 
better Grace? The very Criminal Servant, 
is no leſs with him than his Son and his 
Brother; for Chriſtianity has that in it, 
which makes Men pity, not ſcorn the 
Wicked, and by a beautiful kind of Igno- 
rance of themſelves, think thoſe Wretches 
their Equals; it aggravates all the Benefits 
and good Offices of Life, by making em 
ſeem Fraternal; and the Chriſtian feels the 
Wants of the Miſerable ſo much his own, 
that it ſweetens the Pain of the oblig'd, 
when he that gives, does it with an Air, 
that has neither Oppreſſion or Superiority 
in it, but had rather have his Generofity 
appear an enlarg'd Self-Love than dittufive 
Bounty, and is always a Benefactor with 
the Mein of a Receiver. 

Theſe are the great and beauteous Parts 
of Life and Friendſhip ; and what is there 
in all that Morality can preſcribe, that * 

make 
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make a Man do ſo much as the high Ambi- 
tion of pleaſing his Creator, with whom the 


Methods of Addreſs are as Immutable as the 


Favour obtain'd by 'em ? 

Here methinks we could begin again up- 
on this Amiable Picture, or ſhall we ſearch 
Antiquity for the Period and Conſummation 
of his IIluſtrious Life, to give him the 
Crown and Glory of Martyrdom? That 
were a needleſs Labour, for he that has 
been in a Battel, has to his Prince the Me- 
rit of having Dy d there; and St. Paul has 
ſo often in our Narration confronted Death, 
that we may beſtow upon him that Cœleſtial 
Title, and diſmiſs him with the juſt Eulogy 
in his own ſpritely Expreſſion that he Dy a 
daily. | 
Now the Addreſs and Conſtancy with 
which this great Apoſtle has behav'd him- 
felf in ſo many various Forms of Calamity, 
are an ample Conviction, that to make our 
Life one decent and conſiſtent Action, we 


ſhould have one s Confdene in of Living, 


and that Motive a Confidence in God: For 


had he Breath'd on any other Cauſe, inſtead 
of Application to the Almighty, he muſt 
(on many Occaſions which we have men- 
tion'd) have ran to the Dagger, or the Bowl 


of Poiſon : For the Heathen Virtue pre- 


ſcribes Death before Stripes or Impriſon- 
ment ; but whatever Pompous Look, Ele- 
gant 
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gant Pens may have given to the IIluſtri- 
ous Diſtreſs'd (as they would have us think 
the Perſons are, who to evade Miſeries, 
have profus d their Lives, and ruſh'd to 
Death for Relief; ) If we look to the bot- 
tom of things, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, that 
tis not a generous Scorn of Chains, or de- 
licate Diſtaſte of an Impertinent Being, 
(which two Pretences include all the Var- 
niſn that is put upon Self- murder) but it 
ever was, and ever will be, Pride or Cowar- 
diſe, that makes Life inſupportable: For, 
ſince Accidents are not in our Power, but 
will (in ſpite of all our Care and Vigilance) 
befall us; what remains, but that we accom- 
modate our ſelves ſo far, as to bear em with 
the greateſt Decency and handſomeſt Pati- 
ence we are able? And indeed Reſiſtance to 
what we cannot avoid, is not the Effect of 
a valiant Heart, but a ſtubborn Stomach : 
Which Contumacy, 'till we have quite root- 
ed out our Pride, will always make things 
too little, and our Cowardiſe too large: 
For as Fear gives a falſe Idea of Sufferings, 
and Attempts, as above our Strength, tho 
they are not ſuch, ſo Vanity makes things 
deſpicable, and beneath us, which are ra- 
ther for our Honour and Reputation; but 
if Men would ſincerely underſtand that they 
are but Creatures, all the diſtinctions of 
Great and Little, High and Low, * 
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be eafily ſwallow'd up in the Contemplation 
of the Hopes we entertain in the Place we 


ſhall have in his Mercy, who 1s the Author 
of all things. 


— 


CHAP. IV. 


UT ſince we have hitherto treated this 
Subject in Examples only, (by a View 
ot ſome Eminent Heathen, by a diſtant 
Admiration of the Life of our Bleſſed Savi- 
our, and a near Examination of that of his 
Apoſtle St. Paul,) and ſince the Indulgence 
of Mens Paſſions and Intereſts calls all things 
that contradict their Practice, mere Notion, 
and Theory: We muſt from this Place de- 
ſcend from the bright Incentives of their 
Actions to conſider Lower Life, and talk 
of Motives which are common to all Men, 
and which are the Impulſes of the ordina- 
ry World, as well as of Captains, Heroes, 
Worthics, Lawgivers, and Saints. Which 
when we have perform'd, if it ſhall appear, 
that thoſe Motives are beſt us d and im- 
prov'd, when join'd with Religion; we may 
reſt aſlur'd, that it is a Stable, Sober, and 
Practical, as well as Generous, Exalted 
and Heroick, Poſition, that True Greatneſs 
of Mind is to be maintain'd only by Chri- 
ſtian Principles. We 
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We will venture then to aſſert, that the 
two great Springs of Human Actions are 
Fame and Conſcience; for tho' we uſually 
ſay ſuch a one does not value his Reputati- 
on, and ſuch a one is a Man of no Conſci- 
ence, it will perhaps be very eaſie to prove, 
that there ſeldom lives a Perſon ſo Profli- 
gate and Abandon'd, as not to prefer either 
the One or the Other, even to Life its ſelf; 
and by the way, methinks, the quick Plea- 
ſure Men taſte in the one, and as lively 
Smart in the other, are ſtrong Arguments 
of their Immortal Nature : For ſuch Ab- 
ſtrated Sufferings and Enjoyments argue 
our Souls too large for their preſent Manſi- 
ons, and raiſe Us (ev'n while we are in 
theſe Bodies) to a Being which does not at 
all affect em, but which is wholly Spiri- 
tual and Immaterial. 

So ſtrong (as we were going to proceed) 
is the Paſſion for Fame, that it never ſeems 
utterly extin&: For not to look among the 
Men of the Sword, (whoſe whole Pay it 
is,) and who ſuffer infinite Hazards, Toils, 
and Miſeries to enjoy it; not, I ſay, to dwell 


upon them, whoſe more profeſſed Purſuit is 


Glory, we ſhall find it Intrudes alſo as reſt- 
leſly upon thoſe of the Quill, nay the ve- 
ry Authors who conceal their Names, are 
yet Vainer than they who publiſh theirs. 
They both indeed aim "A Applauſe, — 
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the Mock-Diſguiſe of themſelves in the for- 
mer, is but a more ſubtle Arrogance, at 
once to enjoy your Eſteem, and the Repu- 
tation of Contemning it: Nay, not only 
ſuch who would recommend themſelves by 
Great Actions, and Liberal Arts, but ev'n 
the loweſt of Mankind, and they who have 


gone out of the road, not only of Honour, 


but alſo common Honeſty, have ſtill a re- 
maining reliſh for Praiſe and Applauſe. 
For you may frequently obſerve Malefa- 
ors at an Execution, ev'n in that Weight 
of Shame and Terror, preſerve as it were 
a corner of their Souls for the Reception of 


Pity, and Dye with the ſturdy Satisfaction 


of not appearing to bend at the Calamity, 
or perhaps deſert their Accomplices, by the 


Sacrifice and Betraying of whoſe Lives we 


— y ſee they might have ſavd their 
wn. | | 

By which laſt Inſtance (that the baſeſt 
Men have ſtill ſomething Punctilious to'em) 
we may Obſerve, that the Senſe of Fame 


and Conſcience is never quite Kill'd, but 


that when we are come to the worſt, we 
have only carry'd em into another Intereſt, 
and turn'd our Gratifications that way, only 


to different Objects; nor can it be imagin'd 


that the Love-Hiſtories we daily hear young 
Fellows relate of the Favours and Fondneſs 
of Debauch'd Women to 'em, can be all 


that 


a Aa a 4c r 


ſelves eaſie in this Invincible Paſſion, or 


Heart that is moſt Paſſionate of it, muſt be 


Chaſtity, but their _ convinc'd their 


fires in this kind, we have the other con- 
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that time defign'd for a Self-Accuſation : 
No, their idle Minds have only ſhifted their 
Senſe of things, and tho they Glory in their 
Shame, yet ſtill they Glory. 
What then muſt Men do to make them- 


how ſhall they poſſeſs a thing that is of ſo 
Inconſiſtent a Nature, that if they will be 
Maſters of it, they muſt ſhun it : For if 
they ſpeak to their own Advantage, or ſuf- 
fer another to do it to em, they are equally 
Contemptible: Thus they ſpend their Lives 
in purſuit of an ever abſent Good, and yet, 
tho' Applauſe muſt never come quite Home 
to em, they are it ſeems miſerable, except 
they are conſcious that they have it. 

Now if every Heart lies open to it, that 


in eternal Anxiety to attain it, though 
that very Love frequently leads to the Loſs 
of it: For when our utmoſt Bliſs is plac'd 
in this Charming Poſſeſſion of Praiſe, and 
the World's Opinion of our Accompliſh- 
ments, a Flatterer needs no more in At- 
tempts upon Mens Honeſty, and Womens 


Crimes may be a Secret: So eaſily, alas ! are 

both Sexes led by admiration into Con- 

tempt. | 
To Rectiſie therefore, and Adjuſt our De- 
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comitant Motive of a Living Conſcience, or 
the Knowledge and Judgment of what we 
are doing, which in the Voyage of Life is 
our Ballaſt, as the other is our Sail: But 
tho' Fame and Conſcience, like Judge and 
Criminal, are thus pc together in us, 
they will have an Underſtanding, and go 
into each others Intereſt, except there is a 
Superior Court, in which both may be Ex- 
amin d. Here was the unhappy Block on 
which the noble Heathen ſtumbled, and 
loſt his way ; for the bare Conſcience. of a 
thing's being ill, was not of Conſideration 
enough of its ſelf to ſupport Men in the 
Anguiſh of Diſgrace, Poverty and Impri- 
ſonment. But Succeſs, Applauſe, Renown, 
Honour and Command had Attractions too 
forcible to mere Men, to be relinquiſh'd 
but with Life it ſelf; to which Truth, the 
braver and higher Part of the Heathen World 


have Dy'd Martyrs. 


The different Sects and ſortings of them- 
ſelves into diſtin& Claſſes of Opinion, ſeem 
to be no other than the Proſecution of this 
Natural Impulſe to Reputation, which Claſs 
was Stoical or Ebicurean, or the like, ac- 
cording to the force and bent of their Com- 
plexions, which they miſ-underſtood for 
their Conſcience; and Saluſt begins his fine 
Story of Catilines Conſpiracy, with an ac- 
knowledgement to this Purpoſe, for he takes 

It 
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it to be the peculiar Duty and Superiorit 

of the Human Race above other Animals 
(which he calls Prone and Obedient to their 
Bellies) Ne Vitam ſilentio Tranſeant, not 
to let Life paſs away in a Lazy Silence; 
and further, Ie mihi Demum wvivere & 


frui Anima videtur qui, negotio aliquo in- 


tentus Artis, bone famam querit : He on- 
ly in his Opinion might truly be ſaid to 
Live, who being employ'd in ſome uſeful 
Affair, obtain'd a Reputation in an Honeſt 
of Liberal Art. Thus this Author of So- 
ber and Excellent Senſe, makes it the End 
and Happy Conſummation of a well-ſpert 
Life, to arrive at a good Fame; which 
makes our Aſſertion in the beginning of 
this Diſcourſe very Natural, viz. That 
the Heathen V irtues, which were little elſe 
but Diſguis'd or Artificial Paſſions, (ſince 


their Good was in Fame) muſt rife or fall 


with Diſappointment or Succeſs. | 
Now out good God, who claims not an 
utter Extirpation, but the Direction only 
of our Paſſions, has provided alſo for this 
eat Deſire, in giving it a Scope as bound- 
eſs as it ſelf; and ſince tis never to be Sa- 
tisfy'd, hath allow'd it an Aim which may 
ſupply it with Eternal employment. ' 


\ 


Your Father which is in Heaven. 
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In this Command is the whole Buſineſs of 
Reputation, (about which we are ſo miſe- 
rably Anxious) wholly re&ify'd ; and Fame 
no longer a Turbulent, Wayward, Uneaſie 


Purſuit, but (when thus made a Subordi- 


nate, and Secondary Cauſe of Action) a 
calm, eafie, indifferent and untroubled Poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

And what more glorious Ambition can 
the Mind of Man have, than to conſider it 
ſelf actually Imploy'd in the Service of, 
and in a manner in Conjunction with, the 
Mind of the Univerſe, which 1s for ever 
Buſie without Toil, and Working without 
Wearineſs. 

Thus the Spirit of Man, by new Acqui- 
ſitions, will daily receive Earneſts of a no- 
bler State, and by its own enlargement bet- 


ter apprehend that Spirit, after whoſe Image 


it was made, which knows no confinement 
of Place. | 
This ad juſted Paſſion will make Men tru- 
ly Agrecable, ſubſtantially Famous, for 
when the firſt Intention purſues the Service 
of the Almighty, diſtinction will naturally 
come, the only way it ever does come, with- 
out being apparently Courted ; nor will 
Men be Loſt through a fondneſs of it, by 
affeQation in the familiar Life, or Knave- 
ry in the Buſie: 
| · 
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It is not a Stoical Rant, but a reaſonable 
Confidence in a Man thus Arm'd, to be un- 
mov'd at Misfortunes; let the Sea, or the 
People rage; let the Billows beat, the 
World be confus'd, the Earth be ſhook; 
Tis not to him a Terror, but a daily re- 
_ of his to haſten the very laſt Day of 

uman Nature, that He may finiſh this 
various Being, and enjoy the Preſence of 
his Maker in an endleſs Tranquility. 

Thus, by taking in Fame, the Chriſtian 
Religion (and no other Motive) has fortify'd 
our Minds on all ſides, and made em Im- 
pregnable by any Happineſs or Miſery with 
which this World can attack it: And now, 
if it is Impartially apparent to us, that the 
Chriſtian Scheme is not only the way to 
Eaſe and Compoſure of Mind in unhappy 
Circumſtances, but alſo the nobleſt Spur to 
honeſt and great Actions, what hinders, but 
that we be Baptiz d, and Reſolve all our 
perplex d Notions of Juſtice, Generoſity, 
Patience and Bravery, into that one eaſie 
and portable Virtue, Piety? Which could 
arm our Anceſtors in this Faith with ſo 
reſtleſs and victorious a Conſtancy, that by 
their Sufferings, their Religion, from the 
Outcaſt and Scorn of the Earth, has aſcend- 
ed Soveraign Thrones ; and Defender of 
the Faith, and moſt Chriſtian King, are 
Appellations of the Greateſt Monarchs of 
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the moſt refin'd Nations; nor can we 
enough thank the Almighty, who has diſ- 


pos d us into the World, when the Chri- 


ſtan Name bears Pomp and Authority, and 


not in its offenſive, low and deſpis'd Begin- 


nings : But alas! its State is as much Mi- 
litant as ever, for there are Earthly and 
Narrow Souls, as deeply Scandal'd at the 
Proſperity the Profeſſors and Teachers of 
this Sacred Faith enjoy, and object to em 
the Miſeries and Neceſſities of the Primitive 
Believers : Light and Superficial Men! 
Not ſeeing that Riches is a much more 
dangerous Diſpenſation than that of Po- 
verty, this we Oppoſe as a Foe, that we 
run to meet as a Friend, and an Ene- 
my does his Work more ſucceſsfully in 
an Embrace than a Blow; but ſince the Ne- 
ceſſaries, Conveniencies and Honours of 


Life which the Clergy enjoy, are fo great 


an Offence to their Deſpiſers, they are the 
more engag'd to hold 'em dear; for they 


who envy a Man for what he has, would 


certainly ſcorn him without it; when there- 
fore they are both in good and bad For- 
tune irreconcilable to em, may they always 
offend with their Happineſs; for it is not 
to be doubted, but that there are Biſhops 
and Governors in the Church of England, 
whoſe decent Hoſpitality, Meekneſs, and 
Charity to their Brethren, will place 'em in 
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the ſame Manſions with the moſt Heroick 
Poor; and convince the Miſtake of their 
Enemies, that the Eternal Paſtor has giv'n 
his Worldly Bleſſings into Hands by which 
he approves their Diſtribution; and till 
beſtows upon us great and exemplary Spi- 

rits, that can Conquer the Difficulties and 
Enchantments of Wealth it ſelf. ' 

To follow ſuch excellent Leaders, it will 
be neceſſary we now conſider alſo, what 
may be our beſt Rule in that State we call 


our good Fortune; and enquire whether 


Chriſtianity can as well become its Profeſ- 
ſors in the Enjoyments of Proſperity, as 
we have ſeen it has in the hardſhips of Ad- 
verſity ; this alſo we ſhall beſt know by 
contemplating our Natural Frame and Tea- 
dency, which Religion either aſſiſts or cor- 
reds in theſe Circumſtances. 

The Eternal God, in whom we Live, 
and Move, and have our Being, has Im- 
preſs d upon us all one Nature, which as an 
Emanation from him, who is Univerſal 
Life, preſſes us by Natural Society to 4 
cloſe Union with each other ; which 1s, me- 
thinks, a ſort of Enlargement of our very 
ſclves when we run into the Ideas, Seuſati- 
ons and Concerns of our Brethren : By 
this Force of their Make, Men are inſenſ.- 
bly hurried into each other, and by a ſecret 
Charm we lament with the 8 
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and rejoice with the Glad; for it is not 


poſſible for an human Heart to be averſe 


to any thing that is Human : But by the 
very Mein and Geſture of the Joyful and 
Diſtreſs'd we riſe and fall into their Condi- 
tion; and ſince Joy is Communicative, tis 


reaſonable that Grief ſhould be Contagious, 


both which are ſeen and felt at a look, for 
one Man's Eyes are Spectacles to another 
to Read his Heart: Thoſe uſeful and ho- 
neſt Inſtruments do not only diſcover 
Objects to us, but make our ſelves alſo 
Tranſparent; for they, in ſpite of Diſſimu- 


lation, when the Heart is full, will brighten 


into Gladneſs, and guſh into Tears: From 
this Foundation in Nature 1s kindled that 
noble Spark of Cceleſtial Fire, we call Cha- 
rity or Compaſſion, which opens our Bo- 
ſoms, and extends our Arms to Enibrace 


all Mankind, and by this it is that the Amo- 


rous Man is not more ſuddenly melted with 
Beauty, than the Compaſhonaze withMiſery. 

Thus are we fram'd for mutual Kind- 
neſs, good Will and Service, and therefore 
our Blelled Saviour has been pleaſed to give 


us (as a reiterated Abridgment of all his 
Law) the Command of Loving one ano- 
ther ; and the Man that Imbibes that noble 
Principle is in no Danger of inſolently 
Tranſgreſſing againſt his Fellow Creaturęs, 
þut will certainly uſe all the Advantages 
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which he has from Nature and Fortune to 
the Good and Welfare of others, for whoſe 
Benefit (next to the Adoration of his Ma- 
ker) he knows he was Created: This 
Temper of Mind, when neither Polluted 


or Miſ-led, tends to this Purpoſe, and the 


Improvement of it by Religion raiſes on it 
an exalted Superſtructure, which inclines 
him in his Words and Actions, to be above 
the little Crafts and Doubles with which 
the World beneath him 1s perplex'd : He 
is Intrinſically poſſeſſed of what mere Mo- 
rality muſt own to be a Fantaſtical Chi- 
mzra, the being wholly diſ-intereſted in 
the Affairs of the Perſon he affects or be- 
friends; for indeed when the Regard of 
our Maker is not our firſt Impulſe and De- 
ſire in our Hopes and Purpoſes, it is im- 
poſſible but that the Fondneſs of our ſelves 
and our own Intereſt muſt recurr upon 
us, and leaven the whole Courſe of our 
Actions: When the Fountain is Muddy it 
muſt ſtain the Rivulet, and the prædomi- 
nant Paſſion gives a Tincture to all our 
Cares and Pleaſures; fo that Men ordina- 
rily Love others out of a Tenderneſs to 
themſelves, and do good Offices to receive 
'em with Encreaſe and Uſury : Nay, if 
we follow the beſt Friendſhip we meet wit 

to its Sourſe, and allow it to be what it 


' ſometimes really is, a paſſionate Inclina- 


tion 
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tion to ſerve another, without hopes or vi- 


ſible Poſſibility of receiving a Return, yet 
we muſt alſo allow, that there is a de is 
tereſt to our ſelves (though indeed a Beau- 
tiful one) in ſatisfying that Inclination ; 
but that good Intention is ſubje& to be 
Chang'd and Interrupted (as perhaps it 
was taken up) by Accident, Miſtake, or 
turn of Humour; but he that Loves others 
for the Love of God, muſt be unchange- 
able, for the Cauſe of his Benevolence to 
us is ſo; and though indeed he is not with- 
out Self-regard in the hopes of receiving 
one Day an immenſe Reward of all his La- 
bour, yet fince that is ſeparate from this 
World, it is to all Intents of Life, as far 
from the Interfering with our Purpoſes, as 
if he had no ſuch Expectation; and that 
very Proſpect in him is not of a ſelfiſh in- 
communicable Nature, but is augmented 
and furthered by our Participation, while 
his Joys are quickened and redoubled by 
the joint Wiſhes of others: This is that 
Bleſſed State of Mind which is ſo excellent- 
ly call'd Singleneſs of Heart; which inſe- 
parable Peace and Happineſs, tis not in the 
power of all the Tinſel in the World to 
diſcompoſe 3 for to a Chriſtian and know- 
ing Mind Earth is but Earth, though the 
fefin d Dirt ſhine into Gems, and gliſter in- 
to Gold. | 11 | 
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He that thus juſtly values the Wealth 
which Heav'n has beſtow'd upon him, can- 


nat grow giddy in the Poſſeſſion of it, for 


it ſerves only to expreſs a Noble and Chri- 
ſtian Nature, which diſpenſes liberally, 
and enjoys abſtinently the Goods which he 
knows he may loſe and muſt leave : But 
this extenſive Magnanimity, according to 
the Rules of our Faith, 1s not to be be- 
ſtow*d on thoſe only who are our Friends; 
but muſt reach alſo to our very Enemies; 
though good Senſe as well as Religion is 


ſo utterly baniſh'd the World, that Men 


glory in their very Paſſions, and purſue 
Trifles with the utmoſt Vengeance : So 
little do they know that to Forgive is the 
moſt arduous Pitch human Nature can ar- 
rive atz a Coward has often Fovght, a Co- 
ward has often Conquer'd, but 4 Coward 
never Forgave. The Power of doing that 
flows from a Strength of Soul conſcious of 
its own Force, whence it draws a certain 
Safety which its Enemy is not of conſidera- 
tion enough to Interrupt; for *tis peculiar in 
the Make of a brave Man to have his Friends 
ſeem much above him, his Enemies much 
below him. 

Yet though the neglect of our Enemies 
may ſo intenſe a Forgiveneſs, as the Love of 
em is not to be in the leaſt accounted for 
by the force of Conſtitution, but is a more 


ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual and refin'd Moral introduc'd by 
him, who Dy'd for thoſe that Perſecuted 
him, yet very juſtly deliver'd to us, when 
we conſider our ſelves as Offenders, and 
to be forgiven on the reaſonable Terms of 
Forgiving; For who can ask what he will 
not beſtow ? Eſpecially when that Gift is 
attended with a Redemption from the crue]- 
left Slavery to the moſt acceptable Free- 
dom : For when the Mind is in the Con- 
templation of Revenge, all its Thoughts 
muſt ſurely be Tortur'd with the Alter- 
nate Pangs of Rancour, Envy, Hatred, 
and Indignation : And they who profeſs 
a Sweet in the Enjoyment of 1t, certainly 
never felt the conſummate Bliſs of Recon- 
ciliation : At ſuch an Inſtant the falſe 
Ideas we receiv'd unravel, and the Shineſs, 
the Diſtruſt, the ſecret Scorns, and all the 
baſe Satisfactions, Men had in each others 
Faults and Misfortunes, are diſpell'd, and 
their Souls appear in their Native White- 
neſs, without the leaſt Streak of that Ma- 
lice or Diſtaſte which ſullied em: And per- 
haps thoſe very Actions, which (when we 
lookd at em in the oblique Glance with 
which Hatred doth always ſee Things 
were Horrid and Odious, when obſerv'd 
with honeſt and open Eyes, are Beauteous 


and Ornamental. 


But 
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But if Men are averſe to us in the moſt 
violent Degree, and we can never bring em 
to-an amicable Temper, then indeed we are 
to exert an obſtinate Oppoſition to em, 
and never let the Malice of our Enemies 
have ſo effectuab an Advantage over us, as 
to eſcape our good Will: For the negle&- 


ed and deſpiſed Tenets of Religion are ſo 


Generous, and in ſo Tranſcendent and He- 
roick a manner diſpoſed for publick Good, 
that 'tis not in a Man's power to avoid their 
Influence; for the Chriſtian is as much in- 
clin'd to your Service when your Enemy, 
as the moral Man when your Friend. 

Now ſince the Dictates of Chriſtianity 
are thus excellently ſuited to an enlarg'd 
Love and Ambition to ſerve the World, 
the moſt immediate Method of ſeeing to 
what height they would accompliſh that 
noble Work, is taking the Liberty of ob- 
ſerving how they would naturally Influence 
the Actions and Paſſions of ſuch Perſons, 
as have Power to exert all the Dictates 
and Impulſes which are Inſpir'd, either by 
their Inclinations or Opinions; for what- 
ever is Acted in the narrow Path of a pri- 
vate Life, paſſes away in the ſame Obſcu- 
rity that twas perform'd in; while the 


Purpoſes and Conduct of Princes attract all 


Eyes, and employ all Tongues; in which 
difficult Station and Character it is 1 
Cy 
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ſible, but that a Man, without Religion 
muſt be more exquiſitely Happy, than the 
meaneſt of his Vaſſals; for the repeated 
Pompand Pageantry of Greatneſs muſt needs 
become in time, either Languid in the Sa- 
tisfactions they give, or turn the Heads of 
the Powerful, ſo that *tis abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary that he ſhould have ſomething of more 
inward and deep regard, to keep his Condi- 
tion from being an Oppreſſion, either to him- 
ſelf or others. | 

There were not ever before the En- 
trance of the Chriſtian Name into the 
World, Men who have maintain'd a more 
renown'd Carriage than the two great Ri- 
vals who poſleſs the full Fame of the pre- 
ſent Age, and will be the Theme and Exa- 
mination of the future: They are exactly 
formed by Nature for thoſe Ends, to which 
Heav'n ſeems to have ſent em amongſt us: 
Both animated with a reſtleſs Deſire of 
Glory, but purſue 1t by different Means, 
and with different Motives : To one it con- 
fiſts in an extenſive undiſputed Empire over 
his Subjects, to the other in their rational 
and voluntary Obedience: One's Happi- 
neſs is founded in their want of Power, the 
others in their want of Defire to oppoſe 
him : The one enjoys the Summet of For- 


tune with the Luxury of a Perſian, the o- 


ther with the Moderation of a Hartan; one 
18 
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js made to Oppreſs, the other to relieve the 
Oppreſſed: The one is ſatisfied with the 
Pomp and Oftentation of Power to prefer 
and debaſe his Inferiors, the other delight- 
ed only with the Cauſe and Foundation of 
it, to cheriſh and protect em: To one 
therefore Religion is but a convenient Diſ- 
guiſe, to the other a vigorous Motive of 
Action. | 
For without ſuch Tyes of real and ſolid 
Honour, there is no way of ferming a Mo- 
narch, but after the Machiavilian Scheme, 
by which a Prince muſt ever ſeem to have 
Il Vertues, but really to be Maſter of none, 
but is to be Liberal, Merciful and Juſt, 
only as they ſerve his Intereſts ; while 
with the noble Art of Hypocrifie, Empire 
would be to be Extended, and new Con- 
queſts be made by new Devices, by which 
rompt Addreſs his Creatures might in- 
ſenſibly give Law in the Buſineſs of Life, 
by leading Men in the Entertainment of 
It, and making their great Monarch the 
Fountain of all that's delicate and refin'd, 
nd his Court the Model for Opinions in 
Pleaſure, as well as the Pattern in Dreſs; 


which might prevail ſo far upon an un- 
diſcerning World as (to accompliſh it for 
its approaching Slavery) to make it receive 
a ſuperfluous Babble for an Univerſal Lan- 
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Thus when Words and Show are apt to 
paſs for the ſubſtantial Things weare only to 
expreſs, there would need no more to en- 
ſlave a Country but to adorn a Court; for 


| while every Man's Vanity makes him be- 


lieve himſelf capable of becoming Luxury, 
Enjoyments are a ready Bait for Sufferings, 
and the hopes of Preferment Invitations to 
Servitude, which Slavery would be colour'd 
with all the Agreements, as they call it, Ima- 
ginable: The nobleſt Arts and Artiſts, the 
fineſt Pens and moſt elegant Minds, joint- 
ly employ'd to ſet it off, with the various 
Embelliſhments of ſumptuous Entertain- 
ments, charming Aſſemblies and poliſh'd 
Diſcourſes : And thoſe apoſtate Abilities of 
Men, the ador'd Monarch might profuſely 
and skilfully encourage, while they flatter 
his Virtue, and gild his Vice at ſo high a 
rate, that he without Scorn of the one, or 
Love of the other, would alternately and 
occaſionally uſe both, ſo that his Bounty 
ſhould ſupport him in his Rapines, his Mer- 

cy in his Cruelties. | 
Nor 1s it to give Things a more ſevere 
Look than 1s natural, to ſuppoſe ſuch muſt 
be the Conſequences of a Prince's having 
no other Purſuit than that of his own Glo- 
ry; for if we conſider an Infant born into 
the World, and beholding it ſelf the mighti- 
eſt Thing in it, it ſelf the preſent Admira- 
| tion 
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| tion and future Proſpect of a fawning People, 
ö who profeſs themſelves great or mean ccor- 
a ding to the Figure he is to make amongſt em, 
r what Fancy would not be Debauch'd to be- 
lieve they were but what they profeſſed them- 
ſelves, his mere Creatures, and uſe *em as ſuch 
by purchaſing with their Lives a boundleſs 
Renown, which he, for want of a more juſt 
Proſpect, would place in the number of 
Slaves, and the extent of his Territories ; 
ſuch undoubtedly would be the Tragical 
Effects of a Prince's living with no Religi- 
on, which are not to be ſurpaſs'd but by his 
having a Falſe one. 

If Ambition were Spirited with Zeal, 
what would follow, but that his People 
ſhould be converted into an Army, whofe 
Swords can make Right in Power, and ſolve 
Controverſie in Belief; and if Men ſhould 
be Stiff-necked to the Doctrine of thut 
viſible Church, let em be contented with 
an Oar and a Chain in the midſt of Stripes 
and Anguiſh, to contemplate on him, 
whoſe Yoke is Eaſie, and whoſe Burthen 
is Light. ; 

With a Tyranny begun on his own 
Subjects, and Indignation that others draw 
their Breath Independent of his Frown 
or Smile, why ſhould he not proceed to 
the ſeizure of the World; and if nothing 
but the Thirſt of Sway were the _— 
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of his Actions, why ſhould Treaties be 


other than mere Words, or ſolemn Na- 
tional Compacts be any thing but an Halt 
in the March in that Army, who are ne- 


ver to lay down their Arms, till all Men 


are reduc'd to the Neceſſity of Hanging 
their Lives on his Way-ward Willz who 
might Supinely, and at Leifure, explate 
his own Sins 7 other Mens Sufferings; 
while he daily Meditates New Slaughter, 


and New Conqueſt. | 


For mere Man, when giddy with un- 
bridled Power, is an inſatiate Idol, not to 
be appeaſed with Myriads offer d to his 
Pride, which may be puffed up by the 
Adulation of a bafe and proſtrate World, 


into an Opinion that he is ſomethi 


more than Human, by being ſomething 
leſs: And alas, what is there that Mor- 
tal Man will not believe of himſelf, when 


Complimented with the Attributes of God? 


He can then conceive Thoughts of a Pow- 
er as Omnipreſent as his: But ſhould there 


be ſuch a Foe of Mankind now upon Earth, 


have our Sirs ſo far provok'd Heav*n, that 
we are left utterly Naked to his Fury? Is 
there no Power, no Leader, no Genius 
that can Conduct and Animate us to our 
Death, or our Defence? Yes, our great 
God never gave one to Reign by his Per- 
miſſion, but he gave to another alſo, to 
Reign by his Grace. All 
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All the Circumſtances of the Illuſtrious 
Life of our Prince ſeem to have Conſpir d 
to make him the Check and Bridle of Ty- 
ranny, for his Mind has been ſtrengthen'd 
and confirm'd by one continued Struggle, 


and Heav'n has cated him by Adverſi- 


ty to a quick Senſe of the Diſtreſſes and 
Miſeries of Mankind, which he was born to 
Redreſs : In juſt Scorn of the trivial Glo- 
ries and light Oſtentations of Power, that 
Glorious Inſtrument of Providence, moves 
like that, in a ſteddy, calm and ſilent Courſe, 
Independent either of Applauſe or of Ca- 
lumny, which renders him, if not in a 
Political, yet in a Moral, a Philofop 


ſolute Monarch: Who fatisfied with this 
unchangeable, juſt and ample Glory, muſt 
needs turn all his Regards from himſelf, to 
the Service of others; for he begins his En- 
terprizes with his own ſhare in the Suc- 
ceſs of em, for [ategrity bears in its ſelf 
its Reward, nor can that which depends 
not on Event ever know Diſappoint- 


ment. 


With the undoubted Character of a glo- 


rious Captain, and (what he much more 


Values than the moſt ſplendid Titles) that 
of a ſincere and honeſt Man, he is the Hope 
and Stay of Europe, an Univerſal Good 
not to . Engroſſed by us only; _ 

ant 
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ſtant Potentates implore his Friendſhip, 
and injur'd Empires Court his Aſſiſtance: 
He rules the World, not by an In- 
vaſion of the People of the Earth, but the 
Addreſs of its Princes; and if that World 
ſhould be again rous' d. from the Repoſe 
which his prevailing Arms have giv'n it, 
why ſhould we not hope that there is an 
Almighty, by whoſe Influence the terrible 
Enemy that thinks himſelf prepar'd for 
Battel, may find he is but ripe for De- 
ſtru&ion, and that there may be in the 
Womb of Time great Incidents, which may 
make the Cataſtrophe of a proſperous Life 
as Unfortunate, as the particular Scenes of 
it were Succeſsful. 118 
For there does not want a skilful Eye, 
and reſolute Arm; to obſerve and graſp the 
Occaſion: A Prince, who from a juſt No- 
tion of his Duty to that Being, to whom 
he muſt be accountable, has in the ſervice 
of his Fellou- Creatures, a noble contempt 
of Pleaſures, and Patience of Labours, to 
whom 'tis Hzreditary to be the Guardian 
and Aſſerter of the Native Rights and Li- 
berties of Mankind; and who, with a ra- 
tional Ambition, knows how much greater 
tis to give than take away; whoſe every 
Day is productive of ſome great Action, in 
behalf of Mens Univerſal Liberty, which 
great Affection to em *tis not in the 
Power 
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gratitude to alie- 


Power of their very In 


nate; he is Conſtant and Collected in him - 


ſelf, nor can their Murmurs interrupt his 

oil, any more than their Dreams his Vi- 
gilance; a Prince, who never did or ſpoke 
any thing that could juſtly give Grief to 
his People, but when he mention'd his 


Succeſſion to em: But what grateful Mind 


can bear that inſupportable Reflection? No, 
we will with endleſs Adoration 1mplore 
Heav'n to continue him to us, or expire 


in Heaps before his Pavilion, to guard his 
important Life, and in the Joint Cauſe of 


Heav'n and Earth, our Religion and our 
Liberty, deſtroy like Miniſtring Angels, or 
die an Army of Martyrs. 
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